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Small groups of aspiring adults who 
desire to keep their minds fresh 
and vigorous; who begin to learn 
by confronting pertinent situations ; 
who dig down into the reservoirs of 
their experience before resorting to 
texts and secondary facts; who are 
led in the discussion by teachers 
who are also searchers after wisdom 
and not oracles; this constitutes the 
setting for adult education, the mod- 
ern quest for life’s meaning. 


Epuarp C. LINDEMAN 
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The Social Worker and Social Action 
Porter R. Lee 


N this discussion I am taking the term 

social action to include any effort de- 
signed to promote social welfare outside the 
direct and indirect media represented by our 
service agencies, national organizations, and 
. soon. Social action seems to suggest efforts 
directed toward changes in law or social’ 
structure or toward the initiation of new 
movements for the modification of current 
social practices. Promotion of the idea of 
crime prevention as a public obligation is 
social action. Activity in behalf of a politi- 
cal party—republican, democrat, socialist, 
communist, or labor—when undertaken in 
the belief that the party’s success would re- 


that professional social workers (and, on 
precisely the same ground, the members of 
other professional and vocational groups) 
have an obligation to engage in social action 
and that it is essential to any balanced prog- 
ress in our social life that they do so. Any 
working group having a continuous and dis- 
tinctive experience in the administration of 
programs designed to provide commodities, 


service, protection, or opportunity has a_ 


potential contribution to sound social action 
which can be made by no other group. The 
problem of determining whether the social 
worker has obligation or responsibility in 


the field of social action seems to me no 


sult in a greater measure of social welfare, ,/ problem at all. He has both the obligation’ 


is social action. The organization of special 
interest groups to achieve through the class 
struggle a shift in the control of economic 
power, with the same belief behind it, is 
social action. Participation in movements to 
achieve social security or the abolition of 
child labor by legislation is social action. 
Safety campaigns and the promotion of the 
co-operative movement are social action. 

’ The continuous need for social action is 
probably a phase of the process of growth in: 
any society. Recognition of it sometimes 
leads to fantastic and irrational proposals 
for change and is sometimes the starting 
point for statesmanlike planning. At criti- 
cal periods like the present we are likely to 
have both in doses of assorted size and viru- 
lence. As professional persons, I take it, 
we should be concerned with statesmanlike 
planning and that assumption ought to 
clarify somewhat the problem of the social 
worker’s participation. 

Statesmanlike planning for social action 
certainly involves the use of all the varied 
“forms of competence that society can com- 
mand. On this ground it becomes apparent 


and the responsibility that goes with it. I 
believe this because I believe that some 
commonly held objectives in civilized life, 
achievable only through social action, cannot 
be achieved at all without the distinctive pro- 
fessional contribution of the social worker. 
Our problem is rather to determine the 
nature of that contribution and the terms on 
which it can be made. In this discussion, 
owing to the limitations of time, I shall be 
less concerned with the nature of our co 
tribution than with the terms on which it 
can be made. 

In discussing the terms or conditions 
which should or will determine the partici- 


%~ pation of the social worker in social action 


I skould like to distinguish between profes- 


sional factors and what we might call the , 


emotional milieu which affects the operation 
of professional factors. 


The Professional Factor in the Relationship 
of the Social Worker to Social Action 


lyzed as presenting two types of activity: 


/ 


Participation in social action may be ny | 


leadership or advocacy on the one hand, and 
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support on the other.’ This may seem a dis- 
tinction too finely drawn to have practical 
significance but I do not believe it is. To 
establish its significance we need to make 
some more distinctions. 

The participation of the individual social 
worker in social action is likely to be gov- 
erned by the following: his sense of pro- 
fessional competence, his consciousness of 
intellectual conviction in areas where he 
lacks technical competence, and his tempera- 
mental selection of interests. Leadership 
and advocacy seem to me roles for which 
competence with respect to the matter at 
issue is an indispensable qualification. 
Neither conviction without competence nor 
temperamental interest justifies anyone in 
assuming them; and we might add that the 
tendency to do so is a menace to sound 
social planning. 

Leadership and advocacy in social action, 
on issues with respect to which one is pro- 
fessionally competent, are direct authentic 
professional activities. The social worker 
can play those roles by right of his profes- 
sional qualifications, qualifications essential 
to the formulation of a social program and 
qualifications possessed by no other group. 
In much of our current discussion any such 
conception of the role of the social worker 
in social action has seemed more restrictive 
than many of us have been willing to accept. 
The feeling is growing, however, that our 
sense of restriction under this conception 
may be due less to its fettering effect than to 
our unreadines§ or inability to make good 
on our own assumptions of competence. We 
have been a long time building our knowl- 
edge and developing our skill. It is all there 
in our experience, in our files, and in the 
increasingly well-disciplined minds we bring 
to daily practice. But it has never really 
been sorted out, arranged, formulated, and 
interpreted so that when the crises of social 
action arise it is readily accessible to our- 
selves—to say nothing of the laymen and 
experts outside our ranks whose attitudes, 
proposals, and activities in the field of social 
action we think could with profit to society 
be influenced by what we have learned. 

Nevertheless we do have competence of a 
distinctive character. It gives us what I 
believe to be our only justification for 
assuming as professional social workers the 


roles of leadership and advocacy in social 
action—or in any other field. I am speaking 
of course of the profession as a whole and of 
the professional qualifications that training 
and experience develop. Plenty of our mem- 
bers have added to these other training and 
experience that add scope to their profes- 
sional competence. There may be social 
workers who are expert on taxation, on col- 
lectivism, on constitutional iaw, on the pro- 
posal to make the production and distribu- 
tion of milk a public utility—but they did 
not become expert in these matters as a 
result of their training and experience as 
social workers. 
training I do not see how any social worker 
could assume the role of leader or advocate 
in these legitimate fields of social action 
without risk both to these programs and to 
the status of social work. 

The nature of social work, however, 
brings its practitioners into situations where 
they have to take responsible action that is 
beyond their technical competence. In such 
situations they cannot avoid reaching con- 


victions and lending support, though they — 


may well (if they are professionally honest) 
be wary of assuming leadership or advocacy. 
Their role here seems to me one of support 
rather than of leadership. 

With respect to all kinds of issues, vital 
to social work, the problem of participation 
arises. We can’t escape taking sides in 
political campaigns, in controversial legis- 
lation, in the birth control movement, or 
with respect to the rdle of the federal gov- 
ernment in social welfare. Many of these 
have fundamental aspects beyond our pro- 


fessional competence but well within our— 


professional interest. Insofar as we can tell 
which is which, I think our own sense of 
competence should determine the nature of 
our participation, whether it is to be leader- 
ship and advocacy or much less aggressive 
support. If we can’t tell which is which, I 
think genuine competence would say that 
the greater service to social work lies in 
keeping out of leadership and avoiding 
advocacy. 

How does temperamental interest affect 
the nature of the social worker’s: participa- 
tion in social action? There is probably as 
great a diversity of temperament in social 
workers as there is in physicians, fiction 
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readers, college professors, and those who 
eat cereal for breakfast. It is usually not 
accident that turns some of us to social case 
work, some to the promotion of legislation, 
some to group work, some to the children’s 
field, some to research, some to the field of 
health. We may give an intellectual accept- 
ance to all these and others, as important 
and essential parts of our professional milieu, 
but capacity for the absorbing and dynamic 
interest which is indispensable for effectual 
participation cannot possibly run to the 
whole subject matter of social work, to all 
its fields or to all its legitimate concerns in 
the area of social action. For all of us some 
concentration is inevitable because of sheer 
temperamental limitations, to say nothing of 
efficiency. The total of one’s committee and 
organizational memberships is no evidence 
whatever of one’s usefulness or the versa- 
tility of one’s competence, but may well be 
evidence of his inadequacy as a social 
worker. It seems less important to me that 
any one social worker be identified with this 
or that movement, however high they may 
rank in importance, than that his participa- 
tion in social movements be guided by his 


sense of professional competence and his+~ 


ability to bring to them the dynamic power 
of his temperamental interest as well as his 
trained capacity. 


Some Emotional Factors that Condition the 
Participation of the Social Worker 
in Social Action 


Thus far I have been trying to sketch the 
case for the participation of the social 
worker in social action-{through leadership 
in matters where he is professionally com- 
petent, and through support where he recog- 
nizes a professional stake and a conviction,’ 
but where consideration beyond his compe- 
tence is involved.{ Turning to the actual 
problem of participation, we find that pro- 
cedure is not nearly as simple as this would 
suggest. Competence is not easily defined, 
inertia is not easily disturbed, and enthusi- 
asm without knowledge is not easily re- 
strained. And yet in the face of issues, 
however precipitated, forces pro and forces 
con struggle in the effort to bring social 
workers in or to keep social workers out. 
There is at times both bustling activity and 
indecisiveness with respect to such issues, 


both of which are attributable to intellectual 
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fog when clear vision is needed. When one 
is quite honestly unable to find his way 
rationally through an issue and is at the 
same time subject to the pressure of self- 
respect or propaganda, the emotional urge 
to activity as a substitute for thought or to 
indecisiveness as an ethical sanction for 
either ignorance or incapacity is frequently 
too strong to be resisted. On the one hand 
are those who believe that anything would 
be better than what we have now, and on the 
other are those who would like something 
different but do not know what. In his 
recent book? Bertrand Russell writes that 
“the world is suffering from . . . the belief 
that vigorous action is admirable even when 
misguided.” The temptation to indulge in 
vigorous action is strong when one has ex- 
hausted the power of his own competence 
without finding within it the solution to 
grave social and economic problems. I see 
no reason why, at such a point, the social 
worker should not select from among the 
far-flung proposals for economic readjust- 
ment which others more competent or less 
timorous than he are promulgating and lend 
to those he selects his whole-hearted sup- 
port if he has an intellectual conviction about 
them and finds them congenial to his tem- 
peramental interest. I cannot see, however, 
that he can base his participation in such 
movements upon his professional compe- 
tence as a social worker. The obligation of 
the professional social worker as such to 
engage in social action through advocacy 
does not in my judgment run to matters 
beyond his professional competence and 
other matters about which he has a strong 
intellectual conviction based upon the judg- 
ment of others whose competence he has 
reason to trust. Advocacy and support of 
programs of social action, the full implica- 
tions of which one has not thought through, 
may be an understandable human escape 
from the agony of indecision at times o 
crises but it is hardly evidence of a high 
sense of professional responsibility. 

This is not to dignify either inaction or 
indecisiveness. It is much more a challenge 
to social workers for commitment to the 
degree of intellectual effort needed to 
broaden and reinforce their own competence. 

Angther problem that becomes compli- 

1In Praisé”™ of Idleness and Other Essays. 
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cated by emotional factors is the effect upon 
our current service programs when social 
workers become preoccupied with issues in 
the field of social action. At the present 
time we are seeing in a good many different 
directions an emphasis upon the self-interest 
of social workers as a major professional 
preoccupation. Boards of directors here and 
there frown upon such preoccupation and 
employes of social agencies begin to organize 
to protect their economic interests. It is 
also suggested, at least by implication, that 
social workers ought to identify themselves 
with labor in order to secure a transfer in 
the control of economic power to the labor 
group. These various developments are 
resented or applauded by social workers 
chiefly because of the social worker’s self- 
interest. I have no quarrel with any of them 
and believe firmly that self-interest is not 
only biologically inevitable but ethically 
justifiable as a motivation even for a social 
worker. I would defend vigorously the 
right of any group to protect its own inter- 
ests as they see them by almost any means 
they choose although I am by nature a 
pacifist and have little faith in the enduring 
value of results secured by force. 

My concern here is that we already have 
some evidence that the effort to promote the 
self-interest of social workers in such ways 
as workers’ organizations or insistence upon 
the right to follow one’s own judgment in 
the support of measures in the field of social 
action is embarrassing those service pro- 
grams for which we are professionally re- 
sponsible. In spite of the impressive indict- 
ment that can be made of our economic 
system and its responsibility for many of our 
social ills, I still think that the major respon- 
sibility of the professional social worker is 
the service programs of social work and 
leadership in those forms of social action 
which are within his professional compe- 
tence. I believe we are right, in spite of 
public opposition, to make our legitimate 
professional contribution to social action and 
I believe that workers’ organizations have 
an important contribution to make to the 
administration of social work. I also believe 
that the furtherance of these two interests 
can, if we are inept in our choice of means 
and time and emphasis, seriously embarrass 
our service programs. 


SOCIAL WORKER AND SOCIAL ACTION 


It is quite true that social workers, ready 
to make their natural and entirely valid con- 
tribution to social action, have at times been 
embarrassed and checked by conservative 
donors and boards of directors who have 
disapproved of what is known in popular 
jargon as “ radical tendencies.” It may be 
added that others have never been so re- 
stricted. But it might just as well be recog- 
nized that at the present time the efforts of 
many social workers to promote justice and 
human well-being are often quite as much 
embarrassed by the unintelligent intrusive 
methods of radical propaganda as ever they 
have been by the equally unintelligent re- 
strictions of conservative donors and boards 
of directors. 

As a final complication in any rational 
approach to the participation of the social 
worker in social action we have to consider 
the rapid and, to me, deplorable spread of 
intolerance. To quote Bertrand Russell 
again, ‘‘ What is needed in our very complex 
modern society is calm consideration, with 
readiness to call dogmas in question and 
freedom of mind to do justice to the most 
diverse points of view.” 

Intolerance and bigotry are not conducive 
to calm consideration. I am especially con- 
cerned here with intolerance within our own 
professional group. A passionate devotion 
to the cause in which one believes is entirely 
understandable. Equally understandable is 
the tendency to rate high in importance as 
compared with other matters the enterprise, 
the field of work, the cause to which one is 
committed. As has already been pointed 
out, however, temperamental interests dif- 
fer, judgments differ and in the present state 


of our ignorance regarding human nature - 


and human society it is neither scientific nor 
sensible—to say nothing of intellectual 
honesty—to assert that any one route to 
social salvation is the one authentic way. 
Neither is it reasonable to expect that those 
whose genius or capacity runs more sure- 
footedly through administrative responsi- 
bility than through speculative or philo- 
sophic thought should be able to master the 
intellectual complexities of sweeping pro- 
grams of social reform. I do not believe that 


any social worker can afford to be apathetic 
toward the need for fundamental social_re- 


adjustments in this country but plenty of 
. December, 1935, The Family 
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them, conscious of no competence whatever 


in such matters, are sticking to more direct 


professional responsibilities—not through 
apathy but through a sense of responsibility 
quite as high as that which drives others 
into the field of social action. The intol- 
erance which attempts to read for everybody 
a categorical “must” into every dogma, 
every program in which one believes, as- 
sumes a simplicity in the problem of human 
life and social organization which as yet does 
not exist. At the present time it seems to 
me more important that we preserve com- 


plete “ freedom of mind to do justice to the~ 


most diverse points of view” than that we 
assume an ability to develop any one point 
of view which can or should demand the 
same allegiance from all of us. This is not 
a mere assertion of the importance of intel- 
lectual freedom and freedom of speech. It 
is the assertion rather that diversity in point 
of view and in method is in itself an indis- 
pensable constructive mode of progress. 


I HAVE endeavored in this paper to dis- 
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tinguish two separate realities that at the 
present time govern the relationship of the 
social worker to social action. One is the 
reality of the social worker’s normal, legiti- 
mate, professional contribution to social 
action. The other is the reality of the emo- 
tional milieu in which self-interest, drives, 
prejudice, bigotry, and the will to be blind, 
whether they are manifested by the social 
worker or by the general public, not only 
limit the efficiency of his participation in 
social action but menace the efficiency of all 
his service programs. This emotional milieu 
is always with us in social life but its power 
and influence become especially crippling— 
and perhaps especially energizing—at a time 
of great social upheaval like the present. 
Human beings are prone to these emotional 
excesses—and secial workers are human 
beings. Nev less a profession, whatever- 
the defects of its practitioners, is by its very 
nature a_ demonstration of the capacity ta 
think rationally, to work ethically, and to. 
control the emotional factor in judgment— 
and social work is a profession. 


Social Case Work: What Is It? What Is Its Place 
in the World Today? 


Bertha C. Reynolds 


IFE is for growth.” So does Zona 
Gale, in a recent article in The Nation,* 
sum up the message of the life of Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman. Quoting her words, “Any- 
thing which hampered or thwarted the 
growth, the expanding consciousness, the 
increasing co-operation of the Human Being, 
that Unit of Life, was to her the sin not so 
much unpardonable as incredible. For life 
is for growth. That was the brilliant com- 
mon sense of her enormous awareness of 
the hunian scene. Set against the simple 
tragedy, the simple ambition, even the simple 
aspiration of the individual life, this inter- 
pretation of hers raised living to new 
riches.” 

I have never come upon a better definition 
of social work than could be based upon 
these words. In common with education 
such as is worthy of the name, it stakes its 


* Sept. 25, 1935, p. 350. 
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all on the truth of the proposition that life 
is for growth. Social work differs from 
education in that its attention is more given 
to the hindrances, the thwartings of growth 
as these arise in human lives than to the 
fostering of the growth process as it goes 
forward successfully. But education, too, 
has to concern itself at times with whatever 
hinders learning, and social work is con- 
stantly helping people to an expanding con- 
sciousness of their world and their place in 
it. It is social in that it assists the individ- 
ual human being to relate himself to others 
and to act in co-operation with them. Adapt- 
ing the words just quoted, then, to a sort of 
definition: social work concerns itself with 
human beings where there is anything that 
hinders or thwarts their growth, their ex- 
panding consciousness, their increasing co- 
operation. Social case work is that form of 
social work which assists the individual 
while he struggles to relate himself to his 
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family, his natural groups, his community. 
It would be needless to say (were it not too 
often contradicted by our practice) that if 
we really believe that life is for growth we 
shall use no methods that in themselves 
hamper the growth of the human spirit. We 
cannot take people by the throat and say, 
“ Do as I say and you shall grow.” We can- 
not help them to live co-operatively with 
others if we ourselves are not willing to sub- 
mit to the self-discipline necessary for co- 
operation with the laws of growth. We may 
learn these laws by observing the variety of 
their manifestations in many human beings, 
but we do not make them and we cannot 
control them. We may have the high privi- 
lege of co-operating with the laws of growth 
only if we are wise. 

If we accept such a definition of social 
case work, what possible place has it in a 
world that seems bent upon destruction of 
human life? “ Life is for growth” sounds 
like a grim joke in a world kindling into the 
flames of war, that destroys every living and 
growing thing it touches. We know better 
now than to glorify war (until we get into 
one), yet we spend millions in preparation 
for it and then say that a nation cannot 
afford milk for its babies and the conditions 
of healthy growth and opportunities for ade- 
quate education for all its children. A na- 
tion cannot afford, we say, the new kind of 
social insurance which actually insures the 
whole people against such a loss of purchas- 
ing power as keeps industries idle and gluts 
the market with agricultural products while 
starving and ill-clad people go without be- 
cause they cannot buy. Obsessed with the 
idea that man is degraded by receiving any- 
thing for which he does not work, this 
topsy-turvy world of ours does not bend its 
energies to solving the problems of the cre- 
ation of opportunities for real work at real 
wages. It rather safeguards first profits and 
dividends which are awarded without refer- 
ence to work performed, and then provides 
meagerly for the victims of its economic 
mistakes under conditions of receiving the 
necessities of life as degrading to self- 
respect as could well be. Made work pulls 
down the wages or displaces the labor of 
those who still remain regularly employed. 
The tenant farmers who have become serfs 
of the soil are driven even from that last 
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refuge in the effort to save prices and profits. 
Those who protest suffer violence, tear gas, 
beatings, and bullets in exchange for the 
slow starvation which has become intoler- 
able. With conditions like these an actu- 
ality in many parts of our beloved country, 
it seems a mockery to say that our profession 
exists to foster the growth of a more abun- 
dant life. If it does, where is its place? 
Perhaps it belongs only in an older, gentler 
time. Perhaps it should be put away with 
lavender and old lace. 

Social case work is passing through a 
period of questioning, of day dream and 
disillusion very like that of the young men 
and women who step out of school and col- 
lege in these years and find no place for 
themselves in this chaotic world. They 
have ideals, yet they are told they must be 
practical. They do not see that the practical 
necessities are being met, yet they have no 
way of convincing their elders or themselves 
that their ideas are either worth trying or 
safe to try. 

I do not mean to belittle the accomplish- 
ments of our profession when I say that it 
seems to me like youth today. It has, to be 
sure, won a recognition from government 
and from public opinion that was lacking in 
the days when the words “ social worker ” 
(most unfortunate and misunderstood 
name) caused a titter and evoked a mental 
image of a meddlesome old maid. This 
recognition, however, is much like the pres- 
tige of an honored family name—quite as 
likely to be an embarrassment as an asset to 
a youth coming into an age quite different 
from that in which his forefathers achieved 
their success. We come of a spiritual line 
of men and women who fought for human 
rights and struggled to secure better oppor- 
tunity in a far less mechanized and inter- 
dependent world than ours. We come of a 
line of craftsmen in the art of human rela- 
tions who worked with crude tools and by 
trial and error, without the opportunities 
there are today for interchange of experi- 
ence and professional training. We have 
the help of all the advances in the social 
sciences and vastly better opportunities than 
our forefathers to understand human be- 
havior and the emotions that activate it. It 
would be a shame for us to repeat their 
methods or tie down to their successes, yet 
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it is not easy to convince those who pay us 
honor for the sake of our honorable ances- 
tors that we must study to adapt our con- 
tribution to the problems of our own day 
and time. 

The youth who faces life on his own for 
the first time is beset by conflicts within 
himself as well as by false expectations from 
without. It is hard to know what to expect 
of oneself and how to direct one’s energies. 
It seems to me that social case work has not 
yet faced the fact that, in a mechanized and 
interdependent world, the creation of condi- 
tions suitable for a decent life for all people 
is not only beyond the power of individuals 
but beyond the power of any social work 
program, however elaborate. It is the most 
essential function of government itself to 
see that its natural wealth is not exploited 
and wasted while its real wealth in the per- 
sons of its citizens suffers depreciation for 
want of the necessities of life. That respon- 
sibility cannot be delegated to any group of 
people, however benevolent; and it cannot 
be discharged by relieving individuals, no 
matter how needy. Further than that, it 
becomes clearer every day that no one gov- 
ernment can set its house in order without 
reference to all the rest in the family of 
nations. Perhaps the spirit of the pioneers 
in social work will in this day descend to 
those who shall put a new meaning into 
public service, a spirit of co-operation for 
the common weal rather than of competition 
for private gain into every activity of the 
national life. In the face of a challenge like 
this, it seems a bit like playing with magic 
words to find social case workers talking as 
if by more and better social agencies the 
world were going to be saved. Monstrous 
evils are not eradicated by the method of the 
little boy with the toy gun who says, “ When 
I say ‘ bang!’ you’re dead.” It may be dis- 
illusionment to realize that, but it is a sign 
of healthy growth for a young profession to 
learn how to expend its energies upon what 
it can really do. 

To repeat, the creation and maintenance 
of healthful conditions of living is the busi- 
ness of every citizen. It is the specialized 
business of experts in conservation of 
forests, fisheries, and soils; the business of 
experts in transportation and power de- 
velopment, in mining and metallurgy, in 
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bacteriology and insect control, in sanita- 
tion, in fire and accident prevention. It is 
the business of specialists in city planning 
and housing, in organization and manage- 
ment, in production and distribution of 
goods and services. It is the business of 
experts in the administration of relief as 
long as economic maladjustments continue. 
The possibility of an environment conducive 
to healthful living for all has come about 
through the technical advances in produc- 
tion in recent years. The actuality awaits a 
social organization that can own the means 
of production and distribute its material re- 
sources for social good. It awaits a change 
of attitude of mind more urgently than any 
other change—an abandonment of the com- 
petition for profits which is constantly 
throwing back to the law of the jungle every 
attempt at better social organization. It 
must have a clear acceptance of the principle 
that co-operation is the only condition under 
which survival is possible in an interdepend- 
ent world. 

The call of the hour is for an ideal of 
public service that shall enlist the strength 
and enthusiasm of every young man and 
woman, the steadiness and mellowed experi- 
ence of all in later life. It is a call to patriot- 
ism that is not bounded by national lines 
nor by racial or religious prejudices. It is 
world-wide in its sweep because it must be 
if the curse of war is not to destroy all that 
we know as civilization. It is a destiny in 
which everyone must find his place, bringing 
whatever gift he has to bring—for all are 
desperately needed. How shall one whose 
expertness is in social case work relate him- 
self to the critical needs of this time? 


WE have implied that a first step may be 
to get rid of the delusion of grandeur that 
expects the world to be saved by social case 
work. I think we are confused by the fact 
that, in its concern with all that touches 
human life, social case work has to correlate 
the services of so many technical and pro- 
fessional advisers that it sometimes mistakes 
its interest in other professional fields for 
expertness in them, and claims too much, or 
else wonders whether it has any field of its 
own at all. Social case work can bear to be 
only one among many professions contribut- 
ing to the common welfare if it is clear that 
it has some place of its own where its ex- 
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pertness is recognized on more than senti- 
mental grounds—an expertness that is 
worth acquiring even at much _ personal 
sacrifice. 

I do not think we need to confuse social 
case work with administration, either in 
public or private organizations for social 
welfare. Perhaps we are at this moment 
developing a new profession of adminis- 
trator of public relief. Perhaps courses of 
training will emphasize the basic social sci- 
ences, economics, sociology, government, a 
practical and scientifically sound psychology, 
and technical studies in organization and 
business management. The fact that social 
case workers have been employed as relief 
administrators does not imply that it need 
always be so. Perhaps they were called on 
in the depression emergency because there 
was a shortage of men and women equipped 
by training and experience to grapple with 
the new problems confronting communities, 
and they were chosen, as ministers in 
colonial times used to be chosen for college 
presidents, because there were no others at 
the time any more adequately prepared. 
Good administration may or may not call 
for just the same qualities and preparation 
as make a good case worker. I am inclined 
to think not, for while there must be a broad 
and sincere interest in and understanding of 
human beings, the administrator must keep 
his eye on the carrying out of the kind of 
program that will benefit the largest num- 
ber. He must be able to forget the individ- 
ual exceptions in order to keep the keenest 
sense of how the essential things are get- 
ting done, and what is best on the whole. 

It is clear that the contribution of social 
case work is to supplement the best public 
administration, not to struggle to make up 
for the mistakes of a poor one. If a faulty 
school curriculum is causing every year 
thousands of school failures, it would be 
stupid to engage visiting teachers to work 
individually with the unsuccessful children. 
Why not change the curriculum and do 
away with that particular problem at one 
stroke? If one mistaken relief ruling is 
affecting the lives of thousands so adversely 
that no amount of social case work can undo 
the damage, the remedy calls for better 
administration, not better case work. 

Supplementing every mass program, how- 
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ever, there must be some provision for 
reaching the individuals who are affected by 
it. This is for two reasons: to keep the 
planning in line with real conditions and 
changing needs, and to take care of the ex- 
ceptional cases that can never be covered by 
any administrative program, however com- 
plete. It is in this latter area that social 
case work is most clearly seen as indis- 
pensable. The exceptional individuals who 
will need special help, even under the best 
administration, may be having trouble in 
adjusting to the mass program itself, or they 
may be having difficulties with life anyway 
and come to attention through the carrying 
out of the mass program. In either case, 
they need individual attention and often 
expert attention. 

Why, you ask, does it need to be expert? 
Why not ask them what is the matter, and 
either fix it up or tell them you can’t and 
send them home? Unfortunately it is not 
as simple as that. The findings of psychol- 
ogy and psychiatry during the last quarter- 
century have confirmed what keen observers 
had noticed before without knowing the 
reasons: that often people do not know what 
is the matter; that, lacking knowledge of 
this, attempts to “fix it up” fail; and that 
people are not satisfied to be sent home 
without any better understanding of their 
situation or any gain in ability to cope with 
it. It is because feelings and desires buried 
beneath the surface of consciousness deter- 
mine so largely what people do and how 
they co-operate with others that only a per- 
son who is expert enough to help these 
feelings to get to the surface can be very 
reliably useful in helping people in difficulty. 
Such expertness does not come through 
being well endowed in personal character- 
istics nor yet through experience of living, 
although these are important to the growth 
of the kind of mature, well-balanced per- 
sonality that is of most help to people in 
difficulties. The days of rule-of-thumb in 
case work practice are going fast. There is 
now a body of scientific knowledge of per- 
sonality and behavior such that mistakes 
costly in time and in suffering are no longer 
as excusable as they used to be. The find- 
ings of psychiatry and psychology, medi- 
cine, sociology, economics, and _ political 
science can now be applied to human prob- 
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lems in a consulting relationship which has 
been developed in a unique way in social 
case work. It differs from the relationship 
of psychiatrist and patient in that it does not 
assume that the person seeking help is sick 
and is placing himself in the hands of 
another for treatment, and it does not, or 
should not, ignore the social milieu to which 
the client is trying to adjust. It keeps the 
problem in the client’s hands but diagnoses 
his difficulty with it as a good teacher would 
diagnose a child’s difficulty with reading or 
with learning to swim. 

The case worker does not pick such 
knowledge out of the air, yet all his book 
theories will tell him only what might be the 
matter, not what is the matter with the dis- 
tressed person before him. To learn that, 
he must use all his powers of observation 
and when the person does not himself know 
what is the matter, the case worker must be 
able to read the true story of the source of 
the difficulties in spite of the client’s inability 
to make it clear. If the client’s need is to 
hide his pain, the case worker must the more 
skilfully understand what he means, even 
while he is denying it. He must be able to 
relieve the client’s distress enough to make 
it possible for the client to work with him 
toward a solution in terms of a readjustment 
in living. And by relieve I do not mean 
only taking care of material needs, although 
that may be important: relief of anxiety and 
fear are sometimes equally necessary before 
the client can take part in the solution of his 
own difficulties. 

An illustration? which seemed to me to 
express the essentials of case work in its 
simplest form occurred on the stairs of a 
New York subway. A little boy about four 
years old was delaying traffic by stepping 
slowly and carefully down the stairs, cling- 
ing to the handrail with both hands and 
managing also to hold on to a bundle. His 
mother called from ahead, “Hurry up, 
son!” Then, glancing back and sizing up 
the situation, she went to him and said, 
“ Here, let me take the bundle if it’s going 
to stop your walking.” She relieved him of 
his bundle, took his hand (the one farthest 
from the rail) and hurried on, the boy now 
keeping up very well. 

Analyzing the illustration as it typifies 
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social case work: The boy was in diffi- 
culty—social difficulty—because, though per- 
haps not fully conscious of it himself, he 
was delaying the procession. He might 
have become troubled by it if the crowd had 
jostled him and might have called to his 
mother. In this instance, she answered his 
unspoken call because he was a very little 
boy and she was responsible for him. If he 
had been older, she would not have gone to 
him unasked. 

Second, the mother sized up the situation. 
Keen observation, plus her knowledge of 
what a four-year-old could do, plus knowl- 
edge of her own boy’s personality (that he 
was conscientious rather than mischievous 
or mean, for instance) led her to the con- 
clusion that the total situation was too much 
for him to manage ‘at the pace required by 
the social group, 1.e., the people on the 
stairs. She saw what part he might be re- 
lieved of so that he could manage the rest. 

Third, the mother relieved the boy of part 
of his responsibility (the bundle) and added 
to his resources for accomplishing the rest 
by supporting one hand while he kept the 
other on the rail. In this way he could walk 
straight forward and his short legs could 
take the relatively long steps required. 

Fourth, the mother brought to the rein- 
forcement of the boy’s ability to do his 
utmost the security of his relationship to 
her. It was plain that he trusted her, and 
that his clinging to the rail had been as 
much for fear as because of any actual dan- 
ger of falling. With her by his side, he 
could step forth more boldly, raise his eyes 
to look where he was going, feel a bigger 
person in himself. 

We have said that the expertness of the 
social case worker is applied in a consulting 
relationship. The relationship to a person 
is very important. Just as children can take 
education only from a teacher whom they 
like, so troubled adults find that they get no 
help from talking with one person and a 
world of relief and stimulation from another. 
Not every person can use a relationship 
with the same person or in the same way. 
It is for this reason that we say that an 
organization may make case work service 
available but that it cannot force anyone to 
use it any more than the proverbial horse 
can be forced to drink. Unless the case 
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worker can create confidence in himself such 
that the client chooses to share his burdens 
with him, there is no case work service 
given or received. 

Social case work differs from the ordinary 
relationships in social life in one important 
respect. It is oriented one way—toward the 
client’s need. The professional worker does 
not expect to get from the client, as he could 
rightly expect to get from his friends, sym- 
pathy or advice, nor does he ask the client 
to serve his interests. In the hours he gives 
to the professional relationship, he shelves 
his own interests as a member of a family, a 
church, or a political party, in order that his 
clients may realize themselves more fully in 
the social groupings of their own choice. A 
teacher does this also. It was said of a 
much-loved teacher of dancing that she 
could have had a great career for herself on 
the stage had she not preferred to get her 
joy out of the growth of her most awkward 
pupils toward freedom of movement. The 
surgeon was not unique who replied to the 
patient who remarked how confining his 
work must be, “I do not mind if only my 
patients get well.” 

This means, however, that one who selects 
a profession like social case work must live 
a large part of his life through the lives of 
others. If he does not accept this necessity, 
he will find himself constantly getting in the 
way of those whose growth he should be 
fostering, wanting his way, using the clients 
to achieve his ends. He will find case work 
slow and unsatisfying. Perhaps he should 
have chosen an art where he could express 
himself through wood and stone or pigments 
or musical sounds, not an art of which the 
materials are other human lives. Some 
people who are now in social case work 
should probably use their organizing ability 
in other forms of public service. 


IN a time of social upheaval like the present, 
questioning about the social value of any 
occupation is intensified. Does it pay its 
way? Social case work sets supreme value 
upon the individual in a world which seems, 
by blundering if not by design, to hold 
human life as the cheapest of commodities. 
Social case workers find those who think 
that individuals are not worth bothering 
about opposing case work for very different 
reasons. Those who would use men and 
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women as cogs in an industrial machine pre- 
fer that personal development be kept to a 
minimum lest it interfere with contented 
acceptance of monotonous labor. Those 
who want to free humanity from exploita- 
tion by a mass movement sometimes count 
on able leadership and a following that will 
act in unison without the loss of momentum 
involved in making room for individual dif- 
ferences. The social case worker is out of 
line with both, in danger of being eliminated 
as a social luxury in hard times, and in 
greater danger still of being caught up and 
used by a machine-like social system to make 
individuals docile, not to help them grow. 
As many case workers have gone into public 
service, they have found that their oppor- 
tunities to practice case work, that is, to put 
the needs of the individual client first, were 
abridged not only because the community in 
general had not provided the essential re- 
sources, but because the case worker himself 
was expected to be the mouthpiece of groups 
in the community other than the clients 
whose interests were most involved. If the 
policies of social case work ever come to 
be dictated by business firms bargaining 
for relief orders, by industries paying low 
wages, by political parties, or by racial ani- 
mosities, social case work, like the salt in 
the Biblical saying, has lost its savor and is 
fit only to be cast out and trodden under 
foot of men. It has no place in the world 
today. 

It may be that the best young minds of 
this generation should throw themselves 
directly into the problems of economics, 
international relations, constitutional law, 
the defense of civil liberties, the organization 
of workers—industrial, agricultural, and 
professional, and all the other activities so 
needful to lay new foundations in a dis- 
ordered world. Perhaps those who are still 
free to choose their life work should avoid 
professions that make their contribution in- 
directly through the lives of others. Or, if 
education is conceded to be necessary, per- 
haps it should be mass education. We must 
make haste, for the fear of destruction is 
upon us. If war comes before we have 
found a way out, we are lost. 

But wait! Is there such a thing as mass 
education, except as masses of people learn 
by real experience? Millions may be told 
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certain things by press or radio or film. 
They will seem to believe them and act upon 
them, perhaps, only to be swayed equally 
blindly by other propaganda delivered in 
the same ways by other groups. They have 
not made those things their own, related 
them to their own lives until they are able 
to stand firm for convictions that are theirs. 
They have not been educated—they have 
been herded, and the habit of being herded, 
whether by a beneficent or by an evil force 
is as fatal for stability and progress as for 
individual growth. Real education takes 
place in the meeting of minds upon common 
problems. Sound social action does not 
come about without the thinking and work- 
ing together of men of many minds. 

In speaking of the administration of mass 
programs of social welfare, we said that they 
must not be out of touch with the individuals 
who are to use them, because the planning 
of such programs may otherwise create mal- 
adjustments too great for any case work 
service to remedy. How may a great relief 
administration, for instance, keep in con- 
stant touch with the effect of its policies 
upon the lives of its clients? Its agents may 
be trained case workers or they may not, but 
they can, if they will, learn to make good 
human contacts as they meet people in the 
business relationship of the distribution of 
relief. Whether they know what the clients 
are thinking about the relief program de- 
pends on whether they can create confidence 
enough so that people dare to talk to them. 
Newspaper reporters and investigators on 
social surveys also have to create such con- 
fidence or they will not get real informa- 
tion. Harshness, a superior manner, a 
defense of the rulings right or wrong, will 
make it impossible for them to know how 
the relief program is really working out. 
And if they do not know, or do not make 
their knowledge available, monstrous evils 
may grow up and be perpetuated. It all 
goes back to the quality of personal rela- 
tionships, and tragic indeed is a situation 
where staff relationships are so bad that 
there is no chance for free interchange of 
opinion, and where clients are so left out of 
all social planning that not even to their 
visitors can they express what they think 
of it all. Too often, private agencies, as 
well as public, and with less excuse of over- 
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whelming numbers, have taken for granted 
that clients would have no opinions worth 
hearing and should take what they were 
offered and be grateful for it. The ideal of 
social case work which we have come to in 
these later years has not been lived up to 
in practice. If we had remembered that 
“life is for growth” we should have made 
of our social services great co-operative proj- 
ects in education through active participa- 
tion of clients as well as board and staff in 
the study of the meaning of difficult life 
situations and a search for remedies. There 
would have been a linking up of community 
work and case work. There was never so 
much need as now for the getting together 
of social workers with employed and unem- 
ployed industrial workers and farmers, with 
consumers, and with the small taxpayers 
upon whom tax burdens fall most heavily, 
those who will be the clients of social 
agencies tomorrow if they are not today. 
There is an encouraging drawing together 
of social case work and social work with 
groups. Group work is finding that real 
leadership is based on the same principles 
as case work with individuals and demands 
the same ability to create confidence, to en- 
courage free expression, and to stimulate 
energies. Both case workers and group 
workers are beginning to see more clearly 
their relation to the great movements of 
these stirring times. 

We do not know what our times hold in 
store. Ignorant of that, we do not know 
how to evaluate what we find in the transi- 
tion which we call today. In the ruthless- 
ness of the present, we would almost say 
that social case work, group social work, 
and progressive education, in so far as they 
assume a social order that encourages 
growth, are being swallowed up in a regi- 
mentation of misery. They are not wanted. 
They are starved out. They are even 
crushed in a panic of fear. People must 
not be allowed to think or they cannot be 
controlled. The future of social case work 
is the future of the right of common men 
and women to economic justice and civil 
liberties, including the right to think and 
to participate in the making of their own 
life conditions. If the common men and 
women fail to achieve those rights, no one 
will have them. Professional people are 
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learning that their fate is bound up with 
that of all other workers. If they do not 
stand courageously for all human rights, 
they will lose their own, including the right 
to practice their profession as a high and 
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honorable calling. Social case work, there- 
fore, has a place in the world today only as 
we have hope worth putting our lives into 
that we can achieve a genuinely better world 
tomorrow. 


An Experiment in Case Work with a Group of Parents 
A. Jeannette Smith and Caroline Denton 


HE axiom familiar to every case 

worker—‘ Behind every problem child 
is a problem parent ”’—was uppermost in 
the mind of one of the workers of the Balti- 
more Family Welfare Association, who 
came in from a day of visiting and sank 
down wearily by the district secretary. In 
every family she had visited that day there 
was a problem child. One was stealing, 
another was riding rough-shod over par- 
ents and neighbors, another was playing 
truant. As worker and secretary discussed 
these problems, both felt that a common 
meeting place for certain parents, with op- 
portunities to discuss common problems, 
would be immeasurably helpful, for the dif- 
ficulties troubling one parent were being 
handled perfectly by another. The secretary 
finally suggested that a club for parents be 
started at the district office. The idea, upon 
consideration, grew more and more inter- 
esting and attractive, and after discussion at 
the next staff meeting it was decided to em- 
bark upon the venture. 

The staff set up as the aim of such a par- 
ents’ club the provision of an opportunity 
for a group of parents, interested in their 
children’s problems, to meet and discuss 
these problems under capable leadership. 

A leader was found in Mrs. Caldwell, a 
supervisor in the public agency, who had 
formerly been a successful Family Welfare 
Association worker. She had also had suc- 
cess as a teacher of primary-grade children 
in the Baltimore public schools. She had 
married and after the birth of her own child 
became vitally interested in child training. 
She had taken several courses in this field, 
and had led a child study class in another 
city. Through her work in this district of 
the Family Welfare Association she had be- 
come familiar with many of the families, 
as well as the character and tone of the dis- 
trict. When the idea was proposed to her, 


she was interested at once, and gladly vol- 
unteered her services. 

The matter of membership in the pro- 
posed club was next considered. It was 
evident that all the parents then known to 
the district could not be included, so a dis- 
criminating selection was made on the basis 
of interest in the subject, sufficient intelli- 
gence to discuss it adequately and read a bit 
about it, and the parent’s need for a recrea- 
tional and educational activity of this kind. 
Invitations were finally sent to ten couples 
of our selection. 


TWENTY people appeared at the first 
meeting. It was gratifying to observe that 
every one of them had done his best to ap- 
pear neat and well dressed. Only two of 
these couples had known each other, in spite 
of the fact that they were all clients of the 
same district of the same agency. The dis- 
trict workers made an effort to greet each 
person cordially and to introduce him to the 
others. Every man in the group was unem- 
ployed. All the families were dependent, 
and for some time their recreational oppor- 
tunities had been limited. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jenkins had not been out together in the 
evening for years. Neither had Mr. and 
Mrs. Young. These two couples, who were 
neighbors and were already acquainted, 
arrived in a taxi (thereby saving 15 cents 
carfare). Fortunately it was obvious from 
the beginning that it was a homogeneous 
group. 

The leader spoke briefly on the history 
of child study and each person was given a 
copy of the “Ten Commandments” pub- 
lished by the Child Study Association. 
Mrs. Caldwell introduced the Parents Mag- 
azine to them, and suggested that at the 
next meeting an article from this magazine 
might be reviewed and discussed. Mrs. 
Franklin volunteered to review an article in 
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the current issue. To break the ice and 
provoke discussion, Mrs. Caldwell told of 
the temper tantrum her child had had just 
before she left for the meeting. The re- 
sponse was immediate, as apparently the 
subject was very near to the parents’ hearts. 
Temper tantrums were discussed with real 
enthusiasm, each person giving his method 
of coping with them. 

After a full hour’s discussion, simple re- 
freshments were served by the district 


workers. The group decided to meet semi-’ 


monthly, at 8:00 P.M. 

From this time on, the meetings were 
held regularly and enthusiasm was sus- 
tained. At the third meeting, when the 
group had become acquainted, a chairman, 
assistant chairman, and a secretary were 
elected from among their number, and there- 
after the secretary sent the notices and took 
minutes. No special effort was made by 
the district workers to urge the members to 
attend, although new members were pro- 
posed by them from time to time as the 
case load increased. 

As the winter and spring progressed, the 
parents gave increasing evidence that the 
club meetings were having a real value for 
them. A partial list of the topics discussed 


at the meetings is indicative of their think- 
ing: 

Habit training. 

Recognition by the parent of each child as an 
individual personality, and not as a possession. 

The parent’s rdle in his child’s choice of friends. 

Development in the child of an independent 
attitude; the result of over-protectiveness on the 
part of parents. 

Little children wandering away from home. 

The advisability of sending children to summer 
camps. 

Special play-rooms. 

At what age children can be trusted to remain 
at home alone while parents go out at night. 

Spending money. 


It is obvious that the problems discussed 
were both fundamental and practical. For 
the most part they were suggested by the 
parents, as some time was allowed at each 
meeting for the discussion of particular dif- 
ficulties which had arisen in the homes since 
the last meeting. For example: 

Mr. Clark asked the advice of the club one eve- 
ning about his son Theodore, aged eleven, who 
would not stay in bed at night. Invariably young 
Teddy got out of bed and sat on the stairs. When 


questioned the child ‘said he did not want to miss 
anything and that he felt it was not fair for him 
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to be made to go to bed as early as his younger 
brother did. 


The parents asked numerous questions 
about Teddy, and then suggested that the 
child be allowed to stay up a half-hour 
longer than his brother. This suggestion 
was followed, and Mr. and Mrs. Clark re- 
ported several weeks later that Teddy was 
entirely satisfied and had ceased to leave his 
bed. 


Mr. and Mrs. Rice arrived late one evening, 
seeming considerably perturbed. When it was time 
for the discussion period, they explained their 
tardiness by saying that Martha, their five-year- 
old daughter, had been lost from 4:00 till 7:30. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rice had searched the neighbor- 
hood, and made every possible inquiry about her. 
They finally phoned the police station and re- 
ported her missing. When Martha appeared at her 
home, calm and unruffled, she said that she had 
followed some strange children to “the Avenue,” 
about a mile from home, where they all looked at 
store windows. Later she lost these children and 
had to find her way home alone. Mrs. Rice 
thought she should have a good spanking, but Mr. 
Rice reasoned that the child had really not misbe- 
haved; she had done nothing forbidden, and there- 
fore should not be punished because she could not 
understand the reason for it. In the end Martha 
was admonished about “next time,” fed, bathed, 
and put to bed. 


The Rices brought this up for discussion: 
which of them was right? It was decided 
that Mr. Rice was wiser. He said that, if 
he had not had his experience in the club, 
he would have agreed with his wife and 
punished Martha severely. 

A meeting at which choice of friends and 
playmates was discussed came fairly early 
in the year. Toward the end of the year 
Mrs. Franklin asked for some time at the 
close of one of the meetings to tell of an 
experience she had had. 


Her oldest child, Jane, aged 9, had chosen as 
a bosom friend little Margaret Cook who lived 
down the street. Margaret’s parents were noto- 
rious in the neighborhood for their drunkenness and 
intemperate living. Fights, including the throwing 
of beer bottles, were common occurrences, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Franklin. This kind of life was utterly 
scandalous to Mr. and Mrs. Franklin, who, when 
they learned of it, forbade Jane to play with 
Margaret. Their justification for this was that 
they did not wish her to go to Margaret’s house 
and witness any such behavior, also that Margaret 
could not help passing on swear words and other 
undesirable phases of her own life to Jane. 

Jane reacted like any normal youngster. She 
could not understand, therefore she resented the 
ultimatum. Her resentment took expression in 
a publication through the neighborhood of the 
fact that she was not allowed to play with Mar- 
garet. It spread through the school. Jane was 
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very unhappy, her school work suffered, she 
ceased to pay attention and became mischievous, 
though before she had been a bright, attentive 
child. Mr. and Mrs. Franklin grew worried as 
Jane changed and after talking it over decided 
that they had done the very thing which they had 
agreed at Parents’ Club should not be done—i.e., 
forced a limitation of friendship upon their child. 
Next day Mrs. Franklin explained to Jane that 
she was very sorry she had done this and gave 
Jane permission to play with Margaret again, sug- 
gesting that she invite Margaret to her house that 
afternoon. Mrs. Franklin learned that Margaret 
was really a sweet child, reflecting little of her 
parents’ behavior. Jane sensed the atmosphere at 
Margaret’s home, and the end result was that 
the children played together happily, seldom if 
ever going to the Cooks’. 


The meetings were held through the 
month of May, when the members decided 
to adjourn until fall. During the summer, 
there were two tragedies in the families of 
members of the group, and it was interest- 
ing to note the reactions of the other mem- 
bers. Mr. Schultz, who had been a most 
helpful and interested member, was killed 
in an automobile accident. Several of the 
club members called on Mrs. Schultz to 
express their sympathy. Mr. and Mrs. 
Rice suffered a crushing blow in the acci- 
dental death of their two older children. A 
number of the members of the club called 
and went to the funeral. One of the them 
was able to secure the loan of an automobile, 
and Mr. O’Brien offered to lend Mr. Rice 
his new suit. 

The district workers, as autumn ap- 
proached, wondered about the future of the 
project. It was felt that the real test of the 
value realized by the clients would be their 
expression of a desire to continue the or- 
ganization. In September, first one and 
then another spoke about Parents’ Club, de- 
siring to know when it was going to start. 
The workers felt that this was proof that 
something constructive had been done the 
previous year, and were ready to go ahead 
with renewed enthusiasm. 

A list of prospective members, many of 
whom had participated the previous year, 
was made out by the district workers, and 
invitations were sent to them by the Club 
secretary, Mrs. Franklin. The first meet- 
ing was in October, and was opened by 
Mr. Lewis, the chairman, with a surpris- 
ingly adequate address. This man, who 
had been a sign painter, earning enough to 
provide well for his family, had been de- 
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pendent for the last three years, due to a 
progressive blindness. Last year, when the 
realization of his truly hopeless condition 
came home to him, he suffered tremendous 
emotional strain. Neither workers nor 
fellow members were entirely aware of the 
really therapeutic content the club held for 
him until he made his extemporaneous op- 
ening address. 

The club voted to have a hostess, selected 
from the group, to be responsible for prepar- 
ing and serving the refreshments at meet- 
ings. The money for these was to be taken 
from a sum contributed by an interested 
individual. The group then decided that 
this year they might embark upon a slightly 
more ambitious program. One of the two 
meetings each month was to be addressed 
by a speaker of their selection, while the 
other meeting was to be reserved for dis- 
cussions similar to those of the previous 
year. The district secretary suggested sev- 
eral possible speakers, among them the gen- 
eral secretary, Miss Anna D. Ward. The 
group unanimously voted to ask Miss Ward 
for the next meeting and the secretary was 
instructed to write her. 

Mrs. Franklin’s minutes of the meeting at 
which Miss Ward spoke are more enlight- 
ening than any report we might be able to 
give. They are reproduced here with her 
consent : 


Miss Ward of The Family Welfare Association 
was introduced as the speaker for the evening. 
Miss Ward discussed the duties and relationship 
of the Association toward its clients. 


The Highlights of Miss Ward’s Talk 


(1) People are born with different kinds of 
mental equipment and capacity. Some people have 
the mental capacity to become doctors, lawyers, and 
so on, while others have only the mental capacity 
for laboring work. This is the reason so many 
rich parents cannot understand their children mak- 
ing a failure of their lives. Rich parents, par- 
ticularly, often try to make their children adopt 
positions which they are mentally unfit for. 

(2) There are four desires in the life of a child: 

(a) One of the first desires of the child is “to 
be,” which means to exist and to live. 

(b) The second desire is “to belong,” which 
means that the child must have a feeling of secur- 
ity in its family. 

(c) The third desire is “to have,” material 
things. 

(d) The fourth desire is “to create,” which is 
a normal desire. It motivates us in everything we 
do to achieve our own happiness. : 

(3) Normal development of a child: 

(a) We hamper a child’s life if we don’t allow 
a child to grow normally. A mother too often 
makes the mistake of keeping the child too close 
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to her side, and not allowing the child to have 
playmates. A child who knows only the com- 
panionship of a tutor generally turns out to be a 
very abnormal person at the age of fifteen. 

(b) Mothers must learn to let go. The life of 
a person is the product of his experiences through 
life, school, and home. He is a product of every- 
body he comes in contact with as a child in addi- 
tion to what he inherits, and this is what we mean 
when we talk in terms of personality. 

(4) The social agency: 

(a) The opportunity for development of people 
to the highest possible capacity is carried out by 
the social agency. 

(b) The social agency is also interested in the 
equipment with which we come into life. 

(c) The Family Welfare Association is inter- 
ested in the family which is the basic unit of 
society and in promoting better family life in 
Baltimore. It helps individuals understand them- 
selves. 


(d) The Family Welfare Association is to a 
social problem what a physician is to a physical 
illness. 

(e) The Association is also interested in edu- 
cation, old age pensions, unemployment insurance, 
et cetera. 

On the afternoon of the next meeting, 
which was October 28, Mrs. Richardson 
came to the district office for an interview 
with the worker, saying that she and her 
husband had been quarreling. It appeared 
that Elizabeth, age fifteen, and her group 
of young friends wished to have a “ pound 
party” at the Richardson home on Hal- 
loween. Each youngster was to bring some 
kind of refreshments, and Mrs. Richardson 
had promised to make a cake. Mr. Rich- 
ardson, when he heard of it, refused to 
allow the party to take place, on the ground 
that families accepting relief from public 
agencies had no right to make even the 
small expenditure necessary for a modest 
party. Mrs. Richardson requested that the 
worker interview her husband when she saw 
him at the club meeting that evening. As 
the worker felt that this subject might apply 
to other families besides the Richardsons 
she asked Mrs. Caldwell to bring it up for 
discussion at the meeting. No sooner was 
Halloween mentioned, than several parents 
spoke with great feeling about the same 
problem that was troubling the Richard- 
sons. The general attitude seemed to be 
that persons “on relief” have no business 
giving parties, however much their children 
might want to have them or they themselves 
might want the children to have their 
friends in the home. The parents felt, more- 
over, that if the relief workers heard about 
it, they might not understand. Mrs. Cald- 
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well and the district workers then entered 
the discussion and showed the parents the 
fallacy of this belief. The value of this kind 
of controlled recreation was brought out, as 
well as the value to the children of the op- 
portunity to entertain their friends. The 
parents were encouraged to have the parties 
with clear consciences and to enter into the 
spirit of the children’s fun. They expressed 
great relief, as they knew that children must 
have some outlet on Halloween and that if 
parties were not provided they would “ run 
the streets,” ringing doorbells or playing 
other, maybe worse, pranks. 


ONE phase of the project, which has not 
been mentioned but which the workers felt 
had a special value, was the direct connec- 
tion between group and family case work. 
In a number of instances matters were 
brought up in the meetings which greatly 
aided the workers in gaining insight into 
family problems which were treated later, 
on an individual basis. One of the best ex- 
amples of this kind was in connection with 
Mr. and Mrs. O’Brien and their four chil- 
dren: 


For some time Mrs. O’Brien had been having 
difficulty with her two older boys—Matthew, 
twelve, and Frank, ten. The two boys were con- 
tinually wrangling and nothing either parent could 
do seemed to stop them. As time went on the 
situation grew worse until Frank was beginning 
to be actually “mean” to his older brother. He 
broke some of Matt’s toys, told tales on him, and 
seemed to be inexcusably vindictive. Matt re- 
taliated by occasionally “beating up” Frank. Both 
parents disclaimed any inkling of the cause of these 
disagreements, and the case worker was having a 
difficult time in helping them to solve the prob- 
lem. 

One evening at Parents’ Club the subject of 
special aptitudes came up. The general theme of 
the discussion was, of course, to bring out the 
advisability of allowing each child, so far as 
possible, to pursue his own particular forte. Mr. 
O’Brien, feeling rather virtuous, mentioned that 
his oldest boy, Matthew, had a decided mechan- 
ical inclination and was allowed full sway in the 
basement of the home. Mr. O’Brien went on to 
expand proudly on Matt’s ingenuity and almost 
uncanny knowledge of how things are put to- 
gether. He then said that Frank is altogether 
different, has no aptitude for machinery or build- 
ing, and in fact “hasn’t any special talent.” 

“But,” Mr. O’Brien continued, “he wants to be 
like Matt. He goes down the cellar and tries 
hard enough, but he just hasn’t got the knack.” 
It was easy to see that Mr. O’Brien was very 
proud of Matt, and regretted that Frank was not 
outstanding in some way too. Warming to his 
subject, Mr. O’Brien went on to recount some of 
the boys’ peculiarities which puzzled him and his 
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wife. He spoke of the frequent arguments be- 
tween the two. “And the worst of it is, Matt will 
spend hours building something and Frank will 
come along and break it up.” 

Mr. O’Brien had obviously been giving 
the audience, including the case worker, a 
series of clues to the situation. It was pos- 
sible, by talking to Mr. and Mrs. O’Brien 
individually, in their home and in the office, 
to help them recognize their unconscious 
discrimination against Frank as the direct 
cause of his attitude toward his brother. 
They were shown that what Frank needed 
was more recognition of his own good 
points, which were many, and a little less 
“Took what brother did.” 


ANY attempt to enumerate the actual 
group attitudes that have been modified by 
the experience in the club will, of course, 
find its origin dangerously near the realm of 
guess work. Perhaps the most obvious one 
was the attitude, common to all the parents, 
that their own particular problem child was 
worse than any of the others. Mrs. Brown, 
agonizing over her six-year-old who runs 
away, has learned that Mrs. Jones has a 
six-year-old with temper tantrums. A 
dawning realization that this business of 
growing up is difficult at best, and must be 
recognized as such, has manifested itself 
throughout. 

Second, and perhaps conversely, an in- 
creasing belief in the necessity for recog- 
nizing the child as an individual has shown 
itself markedly. The parents, one by one, 
are living through the explosion of the 
“average child” myth, and are developing 
some glint of understanding of the emotions 
prompting Joe’s stealing, Mary’s truancy. 
and Buddy’s defiance of authority. More- 
over, they are beginning to know, in some 
slight measure, the real import of their own 
emotions in dealing with their children. To 
many of them, before the club experience, 
the danger to self and to child of punishing 
in anger was a wholly new idea. We have 
seen that it has forcibly impressed at least 
one of the parents. Mrs. Martin, talking 
to the worker last week, made it a point to 
tell her that the other day she had been so 
furious with her youngest child that she had 
“slapped her good” and sent her to school 
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crying. After the child left, Mrs. Martin 
herself sat down and cried, as she realized 
she had done the very thing she had agreed 
was the worst thing she could do. She then 
and there resolved always to cool off before 
she punished her children. 

A third attitude in which change has been 
noted is what we might term relief-minded- 
ness. The group is composed wholly of 
persons receiving relief, either from Family 
Welfare Association or from the co-operat- 
ing public agency. Many of them have 
been dependent for a period of months or 
years and naturally, at the beginning, the 
subject of relief and its real or imagined in- 
justices and hardships cropped up often in 
the discussion. A parent who had had a 
session with the relief worker that day 
would come to Parents’ Club prepared to 
“blow off steam,” and several of them did 
so quite adequately. This kind of thing was 
wisely treated by the leader as another prob- 
lem, to be discussed and solved if possible. 
Increasing emphasis was given, however, to 
the real purpose of the club, and discussions 
were steered more and more adroitly to the 
subject of child problems. Mrs. Caldwell, 
the leader, feels that one of the most strik- 
ing things about the whole club experience 
is the great modification of this attitude of 
relief-mindedness. It has been months since 
relief has been mentioned in the group. 

The gradual but definite development of 
a certain kind of community consciousness 
constitutes the fourth attitude that, we be- 
lieve, has undergone modification. This 
development took two forms, the first of 
which was a new and increasing interest in 
the resources of the community. Many— 
perhaps most—clients are startlingly igno- 
rant of the wealth of opportunities afforded 
them by their communities, particularly 
urban communities. It is a common prac- 
tice of the case worker to acquaint the 
client with his resources and show him 
how to use them. This phase of the work 
was kept in mind by Mrs. Caldwell and the 
workers, and it was interesting to watch 
the so-called collective mind of this group 
of parents become more and more conscious 
that in their own community, somietimes in 
their very neighborhoods, was “ something 


for nothing”; here was a service Jim or 
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Johnny needed, to be had for the asking. 
Their progress along this line is finding ex- 
pression in a thirst for more information. 
They invited the Director of Special Edu- 
cation of the Baltimore Public Schools to 
speak to them, and kept him until after 
11:00 p.m., asking questions. They plan 
to ask a famous psychiatrist for the next 
meeting. 

The second form of community conscious- 
ness grew directly from the meaning the 
club has assumed for them and the simple 
and wholesome desire to share the experi- 
ence. They began to ask to be allowed to 
bring their friends, and they themselves de- 
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cided that, while the group should be kept 
small, this should be encouraged. 

We have called this venture on which we 
embarked with some of our clients “an ex- 
periment in case work with a group ”—for 
want of a better phrase. Perhaps it is a 
contradiction of terms, as there are no 
doubt many who believe that group work 
and case work are separate and distinct and 
that, by the very definition of the terms, 
case work cannot be done with a group. We 
shall not attempt to labor this point; we 
wish merely to state that we have seen 
members of a group help each other, under 
competent but minimum leadership. 


A Volunteer Project with a Group of Adolescent Girls 
Marian Emery 


UR district covers a large and not par- 
ticularly congested territory, on the 
outskirts of the city. Nevertheless, the con- 
siderable delinquency and the attitudes and 
requests of our clients indicate that there is a 
definite need for more recreation facilities. 
Children and adults alike need some place 
where they can go for leisure-time activities 
without spending much, if any, money. Many 
of the younger people in particular need 
some guidance. At a meeting held prepara- 
tory to making plans for F.E.R.A. recrea- 
tional centers it was evident that social 
agencies, schools, and churches all felt the 
lack. There was no money available for 
the development of any new community 
centers and, though a number of groups 
were doing what they could in a small way, 
only a negligible number of our clients had 
access to any of these activities (and even 
for those that did, the need was only par- 
tially filled). We had tried to make use of 
the facilities available through group work 
agencies and schools but, since there were so 
few, we decided to see what could be done 
for some of our district clients, fully aware 
of the fact that we were entering a field 
in which we were inexperienced, but feeling 
that some constructive group activity would 
be valuable as a part of our case work plan, 
and would not be available unless we pro- 
vided it. 
Any extensive recreational program was 
out of the question, since obviously it would 
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fall outside the scope and definition of a 
family case work agency; in any event, 
lack of money and group work skills pro- 
hibited any but a minor experiment. A 
survey of the young people in our district 
case load of about 200 families (we did not 
include adults since the possibility of pro- 
viding satisfactory recreational outlets for 
them was slight) showed that there were 
270 individuals between the ages of 5 and 
20 who, according to the case workers, 
could profit by some planned recreation. 
This included 141 girls and 129 boys from 
over 50 per cent of our families. 

It was impossible to meet all the needs 
of this group so, in view of the fact that one 
of our volunteers was interested in working 
with a group of girls about 12 years old, we 
decided to select from that group. The 
volunteer was well equipped from past ex- 
perience to be the girls’ leader. She had 
studied at Columbia University to be a 
Girl Scout leader, was young, attractive, 
and full of pep—the sort of person that 
young girls like and that we could count 
on to be interested in them. 


EARLY in the spring of 1934, we sent 
letters to about twenty-five girls, 11, 12, 
and 13 years of age, realizing that not all 
of them would come and wanting a group of 
only fifteen. We had about that number at 
our first meeting. Two of them had brought 
friends who were not clients, and we felt this 
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was desirable as it helped avoid the possible 
stigma of a charity club. For the most part 
the club has remained intact. Two of the 
members dropped out after the first few meet- 
ings—they were not quite eleven years old 
and were less mature than the rest of the 
group. When their family moved out of 
the district they stopped coming. Later two 
others dropped out when their family was 
no longer receiving relief from our agency. 
Two originally invited to join the group but 
unable to do so at first have since joined 
and there are two new members—sisters— 
whose family was not known to our agency 
when the club began. 

We heard from most of the girls to whom 
we sent invitations and made no special 
effort to find out why the others did not 
respond unless they brought up the subject 
themselves—we did not want anyone to feel 
that we expected her to join whether she 
wanted to or not. Those who did not re- 
spond to our invitation were apparently 
those least in need of recreation though 
there were a few who would have liked to 
become members had their parents per- 
mitted it. Other reasons given for not join- 
ing were that the meeting place was too far 
away, or that they were not interested. 

When we started the club, we did not 
make any definite plans for a program. It 
seemed best to wait until the group was 
organized and let the members decide what 
they wanted to do. Their first few meetings 
were held at our office since we could not 
make arrangements for a meeting place until 
we knew what their program would be. The 
only objective we had in mind was that a 
recreational outlet should be provided for 
these girls and individual development made 
possible. 

The first few meetings were purely recrea- 
tional. The members became acquainted 
with one another and their leader, took a 
trip to the country, and organized their 
club. They had a Halloween party, with 
refreshments provided by the girls and the 
club leader, costumes from our clothing 
center, and some decorations found by the 
girls which lent an authentic Halloween 
spirit to the room where the party was held. 
To most of them this was a real event, and 
they were as excited about it as could be. 


Their first real project was to make 


Christmas gifts for their families and friends 
from material donated by volunteers and 
by our clothing center. The girls made 
pocketbooks from old yarn; bean bags, 
aprons, and other small articles from scraps 
of material. The meeting just before Christ- 
mas was spent in wrapping the gifts. 
After Christmas they started having cook- 
ing lessons. Their leader gave each mem- 
ber, as a Christmas gift, an apron and a 
simple cook book. They were all much 
interested in this since they do not have 
cooking at school (all but two of them 
attend parochial schools). Most of them 
come from foreign homes and are interested 
in learning more about American foods, 
Their leader has tried to give them menus 
that are a little different from their usual 
fare but still practical for their own use. 


During the summer the club has not been 
meeting regularly, but on several occasions 
the leader has taken the whole group to the 
country. These outings have been rare 
treats for the girls since they seldom have 
such opportunities. 

Other agencies have been gracious in co- 
operating with us for the benefit of the 
club. Until after Christmas the local branch 
of the public library permitted us to use 
one of their meeting rooms, ideal for our 
purposes. Since Christmas, the Y.M.C.A. 
has given us the use of their kitchen and 
equipment. So far the only expense has 
been the raw materials for the cooking les- 
sons and, since the club cooks only inex- 
pensive things, this cost is small (money 
from a special fund covers this item). 


Now, at the end of the first year, we are 
attempting to evaluate what the club actu- 
ally has accomplished and how it fits in with 
our case work program. 

It was not practical for every case worker 
to see the group leader about each child, so 
one person from the office acted as the 
liaison person between the case workers and 
the group, and made frequent short visits to 
the club meetings in order to become ac- 
quainted with the girls. This person was 
responsible for giving the group leader any 
information about the family situation that 
might help her in understanding the par- 
ticular child in the group. She also gave 
the case workers information as to the 
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child’s adjustment to the club, especially 
anything which might be reflecting the fam- 
ily situation. 

In several instances the case worker knew 
the child only casually or through contact 
with some other member of the family, so 
that unless something particularly significant 
happened there was little exchange of in- 
formation, though we obtained a report on 
every child at the end of the year. 


Eleanor Kovacs is the fourth of six children. 
Her parents are Czecho-Slovakian and there has 
been considerable conflict in the home between 
the old-world standards of the parents and the 
American standards of the children. The family 
has had just enough income to cover the bare 
necessities of living with nothing left for even 
simple luxuries. The mother has been working so 
Eleanor has not had the attention at home which 
she needed. 

According to the family, the case worker, and 
the club leader, Eleanor is one of the girls for 
whom the club seems to have been of the greatest 
benefit. The leader says, “A year ago Eleanor 
was so shy that she blushed if asked a question. 
She is at present our program chairman and 
organizes entertainments quite aggressively. She 
is always willing to sing for us, and does so in 
the best radio manner. She has a sweet little 
voice, but this seems to be her only opportunity 
to have an audience. She has surely developed 
initiative and self-confidence in the past year and 
I believe the club has been one of the influences.” 
The club seems to have given Eleanor the atten- 
tion and encouragement she needed to bring out 
her finest qualities. Mrs. Kovacs has told the 
case worker how much Eleanor seems to have 
improved, and definitely attributes her improve- 
ment to the club influence. She has become much 
more interested in her personal appearance and 
seems more attractive because of this. 

During this year, while Eleanor has been mak- 
ing definite advances through her experiences in 
the group, the family case worker has been calling 
in the home, and working with Eleanor’s older 
brother and sister in an attempt to help them make 
a happier adjustment to the foreign home they 
resent. She has been moderately successful in this, 
but perhaps more could be accomplished if, along 
with the case worker’s help, the older children 
could also have a satisfying group experience such 
as Eleanor has had. 


Mary and Anna Krawczyk joined the club in 
February, 1935, after the cooking classes had been 
started. The girls come from a Polish family 
where there has always been domestic difficulty and 
frequent separations. At the time of our first 
contact, Mr. and Mrs. Krawczyk had been separ- 
ated for several months, and Mr. Krawczyk was 
not supporting the family, though he was earn- 
ing enough to do so. The case worker was work- 
ing with Mrs. Krawczyk in an attempt to get 
at the basis of the difficulty and try to effect an 
adjustment. The girls were invited to join the 
club because Mrs. Krawczyk wanted to have them 
learn to cook American food—they did not always 
like foreign food. 

Although they did not know any of the club 
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members, the leader was able to draw them into 
the activities so that soon they were as much a 
part of the group as the other members. At the 
third meeting they attended, the club had its bi- 
monthly election and Anna was elected vice-presi- 
dent and Mary was nominated for an office but 
not elected. 

All the girls in the club, as well as their parents, 
have always felt distinctly honored when they were 
elected to an office, and Mary and Anna were no 
different from the others in this respect. Their 
mother told their father, who had kept in touch 
with his wife even though they were separated, 
and for the first time he showed some interest in 
the girls. He was so pleased over the election 
that he agreed to provide the necessary carfare 
for the club meetings and to buy them new spring 
clothes. At first we thought this was just a 
temporary enthusiasm which would not mean 
much, for the friction in the home was of long 
standing. Instead, it was the beginning of a 
reconciliation which looks as if it might be 
permanent. While we can hardly give the club 
entire credit for the reconciliation, that, along 
with the case worker’s visits with Mrs. Krawczyk, 
does seem to have been a factor in getting things 
started—it gave the family a positive interest in 
common. 

The girls have profited from the club exper- 
ience in addition to learning to cook. The leader 
says of them: “ They have been very interesting, 
partly because they needed help together. Anna 
is much sharper and quicker in speech and action 
than Mary, is more aggressive, but decidedly less 
likable. She probably gets better marks at school 
and quite evidently feels superior to Mary, who is 
a year or so older. We have tried to give Mary 
a little more importance without causing any feel- 
ing of resentment in Anna. It has been interesting 
to see Mary blossom, even in a short time, and to 
see Anna’s respect for her increase.” 


Dorothy Skufca and Rose Comella are 
two of the older girls who have fitted into 
the club quite well, but who have become in- 
creasingly greater problems at home, prob- 
ably because they need more help in individ- 
ual adjustment than in group adjustment. 


Dorothy’s mother died several years ago, leav- 
ing the father with Dorothy, Al (who is one year 
older than Dorothy), and Ellen (several years 
older). The family has been known to social 
agencies ever since then, and placement has fre- 
quently been considered but never effected, because 
the family was so opposed to it. The social 
worker’s job was to help make the family’s many 
unfortunate experiences no more destructive than 
was inevitable and to present as many constructive 
experiences as possible. The father is a genial 
soul, but not capable of giving the children much 
guidance, and the family has rather low standards. 

Dorothy has enjoyed the club, has come to the 
meetings regularly, and has begun to contribute 
ideas herself, so that we feel she really has gained 
something from the experience. However, she 
has been quite upset recently due to some un- 
fortunate sex experiences, and it has been decided 
that it would be best for her to be removed from 
the home and placed where she can have more 
understanding guidance. 
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Rose Comella is the third of five children in an 
Italian family. Her father deserted his wife 
several years ago because he found it impossible 
to get along with her. She was institutionalized 
at one time because of a manic-depressive psychosis 
but since her release seems to have made a good 
adjustment. The case worker has keep in close 
touch with the family in an attempt to help Mrs. 
Comella avoid any worry that might precipitate 
another breakdown. The case worker has also 
worked with the children, helping them to under- 
stand their mother’s condition and providing as 
many interests outside the home as possible. All 
but Rose seem to get along well. Rose has re- 
belled at her mother’s foreign ideas and refuses to 
conform to the family’s standards. 

Outside the family group Rose gives the impres- 
sion of a friendly, likable girl. She is very attract- 
ive, has always been popular in the club, and at 
first was decidedly the leader. She was proud of 
the fact that she was elected president so many 
times, and seemed to get some satisfaction from 
the approval of the group. Recently, however, 
she has lost interest, probably because she is 
maturing a little faster than the other girls. The 
case worker is now working directly with Rose 
since she seems to need help with individual prob- 
lems and with her relationship to her family, 
rather than with group adjustments. 


We were especially anxious to know Dor- 
othy Skufca and Rose Comella better since 
they were having so much difficulty in their 
home situations—they were the only ones 
with whom the case worker was having 
regular planned contacts. The fact that 
they seemed to make a fairly good adjust- 
ment to this group in spite of the home dis- 
turbances led us to believe that they might 
adjust to a placement outside the home, and 
might be helped over a particularly difficult 
period in their lives, which it seemed im- 
possible to help them with while they re- 
mained in the home. 


It was directly through the club that we were 
able to reach Rose. The case worker realized 
that there was a great deal of friction between 
Rose and her mother, but because she knew Mrs. 
Comella so much better than she knew Rose, and 
because the case worker had for so long taken 
almost a mother rdle in the family, we felt that 
Rose’s antagonism toward her mother might carry 
over to the case worker. For this reason the 
liaison person made a definite attempt to get 
better acquainted with Rose. It was arranged with 
the group leader that whenever any messages were 
to be delivered to the office, Rose would be the 
one to deliver them. In this way a very natural 
and friendly contact was gradually worked up to 
the point were it was possible to ask Rose if she 
would like to come in and talk to us sometime 
when she could stay longer. She was glad to 
come and once there talked easily to the person 
she looked upon as her friend. She was able to 
express her feelings about home, and finally to 
ask if we could send her away. In the meantime, 
Mrs. Comella’s case worker was helping her to 
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talk more about Rose, and to come to the point of 
really wanting to place her. In this case the club 
was certainly the link we needed to enable us to 
be of the greatest service to the family. 


Carol Thomas is the only child in the group who 
comes from an American and Protestant family. 
This has made no apparent difference, however, 
in her adjustment to the club. Carol is one of the 
children who, we felt, was most in need of a 
group experience, and who seemed to be more of a 
problem child than some of the others. She is an 
adopted child. Her foster parents had been used 
to high standards of living, both of them having 
held salaried positions. Mrs. Thomas had given 
up her job in order to stay home and care for 
Carol and her older brother (also an adopted 
child). Mr. Thomas lost his job at the begin- 
ning of the depression and the family has found 
it extremely difficult to adjust to the lower stand- 
ard of living. There has been some domestic diffi- 
culty and Mrs. Thomas in particular feels con- 
siderable resentment toward society. All these 
difficulties have been reflected in the children’s 
behavior and the case worker has been calling on 
Mrs. Thomas at regular intervals in an attempt 
to help ease the difficulties in the home. It was 
felt that Carol needed interests outside, in order 
to lessen the upsetting influence of the home. 

She is a loyal club member and seems to get 
much pleasure from her membership, though she 
has never been particularly popular. Her mother 
thinks that she has improved and is easier to 
handle now. The club leader says of her, “ Carol 
is a peppy little extravert, very likely to be mis- 
judged because of an effort to cover great shy- 
ness with a bold, ‘show-off’ attitude. She is ex- 
tremely affectionate and craves attention, and, I 
believe, is now getting great satisfaction from the 
contacts in the club. The first few meetings 
she seemed to be decidedly the disturbing element, 
and, one might have thought, intentionally so. 
Now, she often positively embarrasses the leader 
with thoughtful attentions and courtesies. She 
insists on doing more than her share of any 
duties, and seems to love to do things for the 
other girls in the club.” 

While it is evident that Carol still has her prob- 
lems, at least the club seems to have helped her 
in making an adjustment that is more socially 
acceptable, and perhaps that is as much as we can 
expect at this time. A more fundamental adjust- 
ment will have to take place within the family. 


In the beginning the group leader was 
given some interpretation as to the sort of 
home from which Carol Thomas came. It 
seemed important to us that she should have 
this information in order to be of most help 
to Carol. The family case worker’s contact 
was largely with Mrs. Thomas, but she was 
interested in finding some contacts outside 
the home for Carol, and in knowing how 
Carol fitted into the group. We felt that 
the club experience was especially helpful in 
this situation, both in developing the child, 
and in giving the case worker some insight 
into the effect of the home on Carol. 
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OUR club consists of a heterogeneous 
group of girls of different nationalities and 
religions, from different neighborhoods and 
standards of living. In spite of these fac- 
tors, which might easily have been handi- 
caps, we can definitely say that it has been 
successful and has more than fulfilled the 
purpose for which it was started. In con- 
sidering the reasons for such encouraging 
results, we must, of course, realize that girls 
of this age are those probably most attracted 
to club membership, and that considerable 
development is to be expected. Even so, 
such clubs often are disbanded after a few 
meetings. Undoubtedly the prime factor in 
the success of our venture was the ability 
of our leader, who was unusually observing 
and understanding of the individuals in the 
group and was able to recognize the needs 
of each. 

From the standpoint of the family case 
working agency, the success of the project 
was in a large part due to the close co-opera- 
tion between the group leader and the case 
worker. The family case worker was able 
to give the group leader some interpretation 
of the background of each individual, so 
that she had a basis of understanding each 
girl she was working with. She, in turn, 


was able to observe the girls in a natural 
group relationship and to give us a report 
that was helpful in building up a picture of 
the child and in giving us more understand- 
ing of the family situation. In this way the 
group worker and the family worker each 
had a part to play in helping the family with 
their problems. The two kept their func- 
tions distinctly separate but were able to 
develop a mutual understanding of the child 
and of the family useful to both workers. 

The aims of group work and case work 
are in many respects similar, but their ap- 
proach is different, and each has much to 
offer the other. Each has developed skills 
of its own, but we have not learned how 
and when to make use of the other’s skills. 
Perhaps the family worker should be more 
aware of the value to an individual of a 
constructive group experience, and make 
greater use of the available recreational re- 
sources. The group worker in turn might 
make greater use of the family case worker, 
by referring to the family agency the cases 
where a better understanding of the home 
situation is needed in order best to help a 
particular individual through the group 
work experience, or cases in which direct 
treatment is needed. 


Group Activities for the Unemployed 
Orpha Christianson 


UR experience in southwest Washing- 

ton has led us to believe that the un- 
employed, approached as a group and given 
the opportunity to organize and work to- 
gether for their own welfare, do not develop 
the emotional conflicts that too frequently 
accompany unemployment. In _ addition 
these group contacts have helped individ- 
uals make their own adjustment to their 
present problems. 

A year ago we were called upon one eve- 
ning to meet with a group of unemployed 
men and women. They lived in a small 
city surrounded by many large farms and 
both the townspeople and the farmers were 
having a struggle to make ends meet. 
During our CWA program this community 
had been a hotbed of dissension. We were 
surprised to find the group well organized, 
with many interesting ideas and plans, in- 
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cluding a canning project. The farmers 
were to bring in surplus food stuffs which 
the unemployed in the city would can, and 
at the end of the season, the canned goods 
were to be shared by all. The project not 
only preserved many food stuffs for winter 
use but gave the community a new life and 
integrity of purpose. Through the group 
activity many emotional difficulties disap- 
peared and our approach to the members as 
individuals was made easier. 

We were somewhat bothered because we 
could not find women’s projects for a work 
program so we asked this community group 
to assist us. Within three days the group 
suggested projects enough to employ all the 
women in the community. More important 
still, the projects suggested met definite 
community needs and the community was 
persuaded to assist in their promotion. 
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When the unemployed organize they imme- 
diately start talking in terms of work. If 
we are to prevent them from losing their 
morale, we must give them a work program 
that will enable them to continue their par- 
ticular skills and that will have some eco- 
nomic value to the client, the community, or 
both. They should also be encouraged to 
work around their own homes and for other 
members of their group. 

The values of association in a group that 
has a definite objective have been particu- 
larly obvious in our work center. In a 
sewing project the other day a woman was 
making a suit for a school boy out of some 
business man’s cast-off suit. She looked up 
and smilingly said, “I hate to leave here 
tomorrow but my time on the project is up. 
I hate to go home to sit alone and think of 
my troubles. I’ve enjoyed working with 
this group of women. I know now that 
there are others in trouble and I like to see 
what I can create. I must have been sort of 
mentally sick, as I had thought of ending it 
all. Couldn’t you please let me work a few 
more days?” 

One of our sewing rooms is located in an 
old school house at the intersection of five 
country roads. This one-room school 
house—typical and representative of our 
American past—is in the very center of a 
farming community that has known all the 
trials and financial difficulties of the depres- 
sion. Because of lowered food prices the 
farmers had not been self-supporting and 
had found it necessary to accept direct re- 
lief. Because of their reduced financial con- 
dition and loss of morale, this group had 
withdrawn from community, social, and 
group life. The home visitor in this area 
secured the use of the closed school house. 
She then assigned a group of farm women 
to work on government materials in the 
manufacture of clothing to be used for fami- 
lies on relief. Some thirty women have 
been busy making shirts, quilts, sheets, and 
pillow cases and remodeling old clothing. 
On the old blackboard their leader wrote 
simple recipes and as their fingers plied 
needle and thread they discussed better 
ways of cooking and better ways of main- 
taining their homes. 

This group activity stimulated the men to 
start something for themselves. The chil- 
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dren would want toys at Christmas time; 
why not have a toy factory? The group 
discovered an old wood shed; one farmer 
found some lumber for the floor; another 
brought shingles for a roof; a third secured 
a stove; and within a few days the work 
started. Through these two projects men 
and women deadened by unemployment and 
inactivity have been transformed into a 
happy community group with a fighting 
spirit for independence. They are no longer 
withdrawn; they are engaged in creative 
activities to meet their own needs. 

This small group of people, who in pre- 
vious months had withdrawn from com- 
munity contacts and had been criticized for 
their inactivity, were so stimulated by their 
associations at the little school house and the 
old wood shed that they decided to invite 
the entire community to help them celebrate 
Christmas. One woman, who in better days 
had taught music and still has her piano— 
her one cherished relic of former pros- 
perity—brought together a group of women 
hungry for culture and music and in the 
hours after their work in the sewing room 
they practiced Christmas carols. On the 
invitation of this group on relief, from far 
distances down the five roads came a crowd 
on Christmas eve to assemble at the cross- 
roads in the little old school house. It was 
the first community gathering in years. 
There was a Christmas tree, Santa Claus, a 
toy exhibit, and a program of music. 
“ Silent Night ” was never more beautifully 
sung than by this group of women who had 
suffered not only from lack of food but also 
from lack of cultural contacts. 


THERE are times when, as social workers, 
we should meet with our clients in a group 
and explain our program and talk over with 
them the way they would like to see it con- 
ducted. Some of our unemployed make 
valuable suggestions. We should recognize 
too, in dealing with them, that they have a 
large amount of leisure time and that they 
need leisure time activity. In our present 
civilization we depend on costly amusements 
for our recreation. If we can help the un- 
employed find recreation in hobbies, in 
organized play, fishing, love of the out-of- 
doors, simple games and reading, perhaps 
our present depression will be of value to 
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all of us. Recreation centers lead the unem- 
ployed into group activity. 

We have had some rather interesting ex- 
periments recently along this line. In one 
locality a case worker observed that the 
women working in the sewing room proj- 
ects, because of their economic situation, had 
drawn away from all social activity. Feel- 
ing that this group needed some social out- 
let the worker encouraged the women to 
have potluck communal dinners. Following 
one of these dinners a member of the group 
wrote: 

A surprise Thanksgiving dinner, which consisted 
of home grown products, was served in true 
country fashion by the ladies’ project of the 
WERA. 

The tables were attractively decorated in yellow 
and green. The center-pieces were small pump- 
kins, hollowed out to form bowls, filled with 
chrysanthemums, sprigs of fern, and Oregon grape. 
The fayors, ingeniously designed from carrots and 
Oregon grape, represented tiny potted plants. 
Cards with an appropriate design for the holiday 
were placed at each plate and boasted the follow- 
ing menu: roast turkey with dressing; giblets 
ground; mashed potatoes; perfection salad, celery, 
pickles, parker-house rolls, pumpkin pie 4 la mode, 
and coffee. All these products came from nearby 
farms. 

Impromptu speeches were given . . . and en- 
joyed by all. 

One of the women, who had presented an 
extreme problem and who had never been 
willing to confide in the social worker, at 
the close of this dinner broke down and 
through her tears told her story for the first 
time and asked the social worker to help her 
with a solution of her problem. “ This is 
the first time for years,” she said, “that I 
have known an hour’s pleasure and that I 
have been able to get away from my troubles 
and talk to other people.” Here we see a 
group contact releasing a flood of tangled 
emotions so that the social worker can make 
an individual approach. 

Another sewing-room group formed a 
Homecraft Club. The visitor in charge of 
this group writes: 

The women are making scrapbooks in which 
they will keep an exchange of recipes and other 
household and garden hints. They have envisaged 
an extensive program for the next few months— 
of which the principal difficulty will be to crowd 
it all into the original schedule. The women also 
wish to take up the study of parliamentary law. 
As the president of the club said, “I’ve forgotten 
things like that—that I learned in school—and 
I’d like to learn again.” They expressed a desire 


to learn how to make their homes look better and 
one woman proposed a few lessons on how to set 
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a table and on the etiquette of the home. One 
group asked if they might have a tea. A tea was 
arranged with a tea table, lighted candles, and 
pretty cookies. The women first enjoyed a lecture 
on gardens. This was followed by a musical 
program and games, then the tea was served. 
Their interest was intense, and group loyalty was 
evident. They stayed late talking over their com- 
mon problems of home, gardens, and children. 

The women voted to meet twice monthly, on the 
second and fourth Thursdays. The first meeting 
will be an all-day meeting beginning at 10 o'clock 
with a potluck lunch at noon. From 10 until 11:30 
the time will be devoted to knitting, embroidering, 
and other fancy work. Lunch will be from 11:30 
until 12:30, and from 12:30 until 2:30 the time 
will be given over to art classes. At the first 
meeting, lessons in lampshade making will be given 
by a member of the group, to be followed by mak- 
ing pictures, sandwich trays, and similar work. 
The women are to bring their own materials to the 
next meeting. The period from 2:30 until 3:30 will 
be devoted to singing, harmonica playing, or some 
similar activity. There are at least seven women 
who want to learn to play the harmonica, and it 
has been suggested that a harmonica band be 
formed. The first thing to do, however, is to find 
some way to get harmonicas. 

The second meeting of the month will be an 
evening meeting, to be held at the Kelso club 
house, with a speaker and refreshments following 
the program. 


One of our men visitors with a case load 
restricted to single men, recognizing their 
lack of recreation, called them together for 
a group meeting. This meeting was well 
attended and the group decided to have a 
series of meetings, with programs planned 
and presented by members of the group. 
At Christmas, through the efforts of the 
visitor, a fraternal organization assisted the 
men and a turkey dinner was served with 
appropriate decorations and program. After 
Christmas the group had acquired sufficient 
interest in their own cause to form a per- 
manent organization, known as the Oppor- 
tunity Club. The men planned courses in 
mechanics, in general commercial subjects, 
and in instrumental music. An employ- 
ment committee was organized and men 
secured jobs. The activities are definitely 
gaining momentum as the group envisage a 
goal. As they feel that the community is 
interested in them, they in turn are interest- 
ing the community in wholesome recreation ; 
they are changing from a group of so-called 
lazy, self-pitying, irritable single men into 
a group of happy, energetic, ambitious com- 
munity workers. Leadership is increasing 
within the group and we are convinced that 
their new fighting spirit is going to find a 
way out in spite of unemployment. Instead 
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of developing problems and insecurities this 
group has morale of practical significance, 
as eighteen of this group, through their own 
efforts, have found permanent employment. 
Forty-four have found that, by their own 
efforts in management, in credit, in making 
financial adjustments, they can get by with- 
out relief. Forty-five have partially sup- 
ported themselves through odd jobs. Ina 
few months fifty-five cases could be closed ; 
the amount of direct relief expenditures 
dropped from between $1,250 and $1,400 
to $517 per month. 


THE government, in its plan to subsidize 
the co-operative movement, places its stamp 
of approval on group activity. A recent 
writer has stated that perhaps our way out 
of the depression will be through the self- 
help and co-operative movement. In the 
development of three of these co-operatives 
we have seen men, so long unemployed that 
they little cared whether or not they secured 
work, suddenly become intensely interested 
in helping themselves. The co-operatives 
are, of course, producing for their own 
group and their goal is to remove their 
membership from the relief rolls by produc- 
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ing articles needed by the entire member- 
ship; but it seems to me that their real bene- 
fit is in giving employment, interest, hope, 
and group contact to men and women on 
relief. A visitor recently brought the 
following report from a member of a 
co-operative : 

Through the Co-operative I have found my 
health and peace of mind. I have given up the 
idea of selfishness and of doing things only for 
myself and the resulting material gain. I find 
that, in assisting others to find and help them- 
selves, I have helped myself. 

He stated further that through this con- 
tact certain people had become interested in 
him and that he now has the desire to re- 
establish himself in his old trade. 

The group approach offers two definite 
contributions to the needs of the unem- 
ployed. Our experience has shown that 
(1) the problems of many of our unem- 
ployed have been adjusted through group 
contact in a much shorter period of time 
than they could have been by working 
with the clients entirely on an individual 
basis; and (2) through the group approach 
we can prevent the unemployed from de- 
veloping problems during the period of their 
insecurity. 


Editorial Note 


Group Activities as a Supplement to 
Case Work Services 


HIS issue of THe FaAmIty presents 

four descriptions of group activities 
that would seem to justify the enthusiastic 
acceptance of this particular type of experi- 
ment in both public and private agencies. 
Not only the organizers of these efforts but 
the participants share in the enthusiasm for 
the supplementation of individual services 
by the directed use of groups for discus- 
sion of clients’ practical problems or for 
widening their areas of interest. Other 
accounts of similar activities bear testimony 
to their potential usefulness. The E.R.A.’s 
or private agencies temporarily administer- 
ing unemployment relief, faced with heavy 
case loads and lack of time to give the in- 
dividual services needed, were the pioneers 
in this more extended use of groups under 
case work auspices, but it is evident from 


the experiments in Brooklyn, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, and other cities that the private 
agencies with restricted case loads are find- 
ing definite values in the functioning of 
client groups. 


If groups are to realize their purpose as 
supplemental to case work services, much 
more is required than enthusiasm and good 
will. Mr. Fagley, in his admirably concise 
leaflet,’ suggests some of these basic essen- 
tials. As a keynote to adult education in 
general he writes: 


If the issues of life, individual and social, are to 
be comprehended, if individuals are to be fitted to 
live a richer life and to work more effectively to 
make the social order a suitable environment for 
this better life for all men, adults must continue 
the process of education. The problems—social, 
economic, cultural, and religious—that need solv- 
ing are of utmost difficulty and complexity. Not 


*“A Little Handbook on Adult Education,” by 
Frederick L. Fagley. The Pilgrim Press, Boston, 
1935. 10¢. 
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only individuals but groups must grapple with 
them. . . . Adult education is . . . to help 
people through mutual study and thought to come 
to an understanding of life, to build new truth into 
the fabric of their thought, to acquire new attitudes 
and new thought patterns, and to make the texture 
of living finer for all men. 


As to procedure he points out: 


Whether the study be carried on individually or 
in groups, it is requisite for effective education 
that there be a real interest in the subject, and 
that the individual be conscious that he is receiving 
something that adds to the enrichment of his own 
life. The old axiom holds true here as in all the 
educational process; we learn best when we are 
interested. . . The study group must be small 
enough so that the leader will not be enticed into 
making a speech. . . . Much of the value of adult 
courses is determined by the contributions made 
by the members from their own experience and 
from their own reading and observation. 

The value of the group study of a life problem 
lies in the fact that the discussions are not aca- 
demic but intensely practical. The group that is 
working with a life situation begins with the ques- 
tions that are actual to members of the group. . . . 

It is essential that the leader be one who has not 
himself stopped growing. He must find a real 
satisfaction in learning from and with those who 
compose the group. This must be a real, not a 
simulated, interest. One effective method of im- 
pressing this upon members of the group is for 
the leader to invite those who are to compose it to 
join with him in seeking an answer to a vital 
problem, in studying an interesting subject, or in 
reading a worthwhile book. The attitude should 
be not “Come to me and I will tell you some- 
thing,” but “Come with me and let us together 
find something that will help us all.” . 

At the beginning, the group by the leader’ s guid- 
ance should seek to know definitely what it is 
going to do and come to an understanding of the 
value of the co-operative study that is ahead. But 
here as elsewhere common sense must control. 
Nothing is so deadly as routine. The group should 
not seek to cover a certain amount of ground in 
a certain time, regardless of the interesting and 
valuable contributions that may be offered along 
the way. The indirect values of the group discus- 
sion may be of far more value than the direct. . . . 

The meeting place should provide comfortable 
and homelike surroundings. There should be 
found a “ room to fit the number and the occasion.” 
The room should be comfortably filled with the 
number present. Ten persons will not feel at 
home in a room large enough to accommodate a 
hundred. Heat, light, table, paper, books, chairs, 
are all important. Suitable surroundings help 
group thinking. The session should be accurately 
timed. An exact time of adjournment is just as 
necessary as an exact time for beginning. Two 
hours should be the extreme limit. Where as 
much time as this is available, it is wise to take a 
ten-minute recess during the session. 


There are other questions that the case 
work agency might well cogitate before em- 
barking on a program of group activities. 
On what subjects have the clients of a family 
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agency—because of this connection—a com- 
mon interest? The group of mothers 
receiving mothers’ assistance who have 
made a serious study of budgets have un- 
doubtedly served their own interests and 
those of the agency, as well as gaining 
tangible and intangible benefits from par- 
ticipation in the project. The group of men 
on relief who met to discuss the pros and 
cons of a bond issue for relief funds started 
with a definite common interest. Groups 
of foster mothers brought together by a 
child placing agency represent still another 
natural group development. 

Those family agencies that are emphasiz- 
ing their function in relation to marital diffi- 
culties, or parent and child education, may 
well find definite values in groups of mothers 
or of both fathers and mothers under the 
agencies’ own auspices. Beyond these and 
other fairly obvious groups related closely 
to the agency’s primary objectives, what 
should be the bases for initiating group 
activities? It has long been the philosophy 
of family agencies to canvass all actual or 
potential resources of the community before 
establishing a new activity under their own 
auspices—to bend their energies toward ex- 
tending and deepening existing services 
rather than to start something new. Does 
this philosophy still hold good? With the 
same amount of effort and skill, could the 
group service needed to supplement case 
work services to clients be assured by as 
close a contact between the workers in the 
two services as now exists when both are 
on the same staff? Integration demands 
thought, effort, and skill, not merely pro- 
pinquity. 

As long ago as 1923, Miss Richmond 
suggested there was need to explore the 
effect upon personality of relations with 
others in the family and in other natural 
groups. Undoubtedly there is much to be 
done. The exploration requires not only 
selection, integration, and direction, but 
thorough scientific exploration. The diary of 
any group experimentation might note the 
various steps in its organization and the ob- 
servation of results in terms of personality 
reactions and growth. Without such care- 
ful “case histories” we shall have little 
opportunity to capitalize on current experi- 
ments in this area. 
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The Newark Mutual Improvement Association 


By the Chairman 


N the early summer of 1934 there was born 

the seed of an idea. Conceived in the minds 

of a couple of members of the staff of the 
South End District of the Newark, N. J., Social 
Service Bureau, it was nursed and nurtured to 
the point where it began to show signs of budding 
out. Eventually it did so, and as it budded these 
staff workers called together a small, selected 
group of clients and friends of the Bureau to 
discuss the idea. As it began to burst into leaf 
it became apparent that the idea was to start some- 
thing. To be frank no one knew just exactly what, 
but the substance of it all was this—“ Let’s help 
the other fellow to help himself.” 

Then came the logical question, how can this 
best be done? Group meetings were held every 
week or so from early July into September, dur- 
ing which a great number of schemes—vague, 
imaginative, fantastic, even wild—were brought 
before the meetings, were weighed, measured, 
balanced, torn apart, and finally discarded. In 
September a definite organization was formed 
within the group, creating a committee to carry 
on the plan and electing a chairman and other 
officers. This new organization decided a name 
was necessary to identify themselves, and thus 
the Newark Mutual Improvement Association was 
brought into existence. The original seed of the 
idea was beginning to blossom. 

Out of all the confusion of ideas and plans it 
finally was decided that the field of distribution 
was much more apt to absorb some of the idle 
talents and abilities than the field of production, 
which seemed so vastly over-crowded at that time. 
During the meetings of the Association held 
weekly, sometimes more often, decision was 
reached to turn our efforts to arranging and con- 
ducting a class of instruction in the “ Practical 
Principles of Salesmanship.” The purpose in 
this plan was manifold—to inject new life and 
initiative into any men we contacted, who had 
had some selling experience, and to try to open up 
a new field of endeavor to those whose former 
occupations had been swept away by the lean years 
of the depression. 

Deep down underneath the surface of these 
things were other motives. Most of those who 
were contacted in the beginning of our activities 
were reaching the point in their thinking where 
they had arrived at a dead-end. Morale was at 
a very low ebb, initiative was nearly non-existent, 
and faith in life was about gone. Hence the pur- 
poses of our organization were broadened to try 
to restore that initiative and courage, raise the 


morale, quicken the energies, revive that life in 
life itselfi—all by lifting the minds of those con- 
cerned out of the rut into which they had fallen. 
Material help was being given them by welfare 
organizations; what was needed was mental help. 

Contacts were made with a large number of the 
leading sales executives and sales personnel in- 
structors throughout Newark territory for co- 
operation in putting on a program. Acceptances 
were secured, dates arranged, subject matter pre- 
pared, and finally a schedule was whipped into 
shape covering a course of twelve weekly lectures 
and demonstrations on the psychology of selling. 

Co-operation of the Newark Board of Educa- 
tion was secured and they generously granted us 
the use of a room in West Side High School in 
which to hold our weekly sessions and on Novem- 
ber 7, 1934, we opened the first lecture of the course, 
which finished on the last Wednesday in January. 

Notes were taken of the various lectures and a 
synopsis was drawn off and mimeographed with 
the aid of the school facilities, and then copies 
were distributed to those in attendance at the 
following meeting. Most of the students kept 
these notes for future reference. As the lectures 
progressed, we adopted the plan of holding an 
open forum preceding each lecture for the purpose 
of discussing the lecture of the preceding week. 
This also proved very popular with the men who 
attended, and a great deal of interest was shown. 

As the end of the twelve weeks drew near, the 
Committee met and planned an examination night. 
Sixteen men presented themselves for examina- 
tion, and the Committee presented twenty ques- 
tions on the subject matter included in the course. 
Each man wrote down his questions and answers 
and the papers were turned in to the Committee 
and then to examiners selected from the executives 
who gave the lectures in the course, and were 
returned to us marked with notations showing 
good and bad features of the answers so we could 
correct our mistakes. 

The Committee designed and prepared a “ Cer- 
tificate of Merit” which was issued to each 
student who exceeded the passing mark of 75%. 
The lowest score of the sixteen men stood at 78%, 
the highest attained a score of 98%. 

Interest was so strong that the class requested an 
extra course of six lectures, on both sales and 
general educational lines, so the Committee at 
once snapped into action and arranged to meet this 
request. As a result the series is now going on 
and great interest is being shown. We have had 
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the co-operation of Dana College, in the services 
of three professors to lecture to us, while the 
balance of the course is being given by sales execu- 
tives. 

The personnel of the Committee has changed 
considerably since its organization, because some 


have lost interest and given up the ship. However, 
the chairman and secretary have carried on, and 
additional members have been selected from the 
group of students who are showing sincere inter- 
est. So the report of the N.M.I.A. to date is 
very definitely progress! 


Correspondence 


To THE Epiror: 

It is quite evident, in her recent review of 
Interviewing in Social Work, that Miss Feder 
strongly objects not to methods of interviewing as 
dealt with there but to that pedagogical procedure 
which deliberately attempts to omit “critical 
evaluation of material,” thereby providing an op- 
portunity for the reader to make his own “ critical 
evaluations’ and to stimulate his thinking on con- 
troversial issues. 

The author of the book has tried to avoid 
indoctrination of the student on case work, but has 
endeavored to supply the bases for independent 
judgment. At the end of every chapter numerous 
study questions are raised which would guide the 
reader in his thinking rather than “feed” him 
evaluations. 

Many of the best texts at the present time are 
source books or compilations of case materials 
which are presented without evaluation. This 
practice is rapidly increasing and a number of text 
writers have developed new pedagogical techniques 


Book 


RAINING 1n Psycuiatric SoctaL Work: 
Sarah H. Swift, 1934, 190 pp. Commonwealth 
Fund, New York, or Tue Famiry, $1.75. 

This account of six years’ experience, at the 
New York Institute for Child Guidance, in the 
field work instruction of students from the New 
York School of Social Work and the Smith 
College School for Social Work is of value in 
that questions are raised and problems are frankly 
discussed. The statistical presentation adds little 
and detracts a great deal from the reader’s interest. 
Miss Swift’s book would gain the attention from 
social workers it deserves had she felt no need for 
the limited and doubtful security her figures pro- 
vide. However, this is a minor criticism; the im- 
portant thing is that Miss Swift has presented a 
discussion of field work instruction of interest and 
help to anyone concerned with field work teaching 
or with agency supervision of workers or students. 

FLORENCE SyTz 
Tulane University School of Social Work 
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which earnest students appreciate and enjoy, and 
teachers—with proper scientific background—pre- 
fer since it gives them a chance to use their own 
minds, imagination, and creative powers. 

In social case work we have tried to lead the 
client to a fuller appreciation of his total situation 
not by “lecturing” to him but by giving him the 
bases for defining the situation by himself. It is 
far more difficult to raise questions which would 
stimulate thinking than to evaluate or to express 
one’s viewpoints. Dewey’s philosophy of learning 
by doing and thinking is sound and advantageous 
for both student and teacher. This is the point of 
view from which the material in Interviewing in 
Social Work has been prepared and, of course, 
needs no defense to those who believe that peda- 
gogy—and for that matter case work—is concerned 
with education rather than with ready made for- 
mulas to be absorbed and authoritarian statements 
to be memorized by the faithful. 

PAuLINE V. YOUNG 


Reviews 


ANDBOOK ror Fierp Work STUuDENTS 
(Family Welfare): Edited by Margaret 
Cochran Bristol and Catherine Dunn. 1935, 

55 pp. University of Chicago Press or THE 

Famicy, 50 cents. 

The manual prepared for students of the Chicago 
School of Social Service Administration is of in- 
terest beyond its immediate purpose and rather sug- 
gestive for other schools. The first five chapters 
contain descriptions of the general set-ups of family 
welfare agencies in Chicago and their historical 
development with special reference to the organiza- 
tion and policies of four district units used by the 
school for supervised field work in family welfare. 
Four additional chapters deal with office routine 
for students, neighborhood characteristics, com- 
munity resources, and professional ethics. 

The handbook has grown out of a much smaller 
manual prepared in mimeographed form for the 
use of students in a single university field work 
unit and presumably still represents an experiment. 
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In later editions, its usefulness could be further 
increased by a more complete treatment of the 
chapters on neighborhood characteristics and com- 
munity resources; and it may be somewhat ques- 
tionable whether the experimental draft of a code 
of ethics for social case workers of May, 1923, 
should be embodied in toto in a handbook for 
students. 

We also hope that the authors—a senior field 
work supervisor and an instructor in case work of 
the Chicago School—might find it in their hearts 
to become less pessimistic and skeptical as to the 
role of case work in public agencies. Do we not 
feel that, even now, despite the handicaps of heavy 
case loads and only partially adequate relief, case 
workers may be able to render services which go 
considerably beyond “ giving the family a sense of 
security by regular relief and by providing some- 
one who is sympathetic and understanding to whom 
the client may go in times of particular stress”? 

HertHa Kraus 
Division of Social Work, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


EGULATION or tHE Smartt Loan Busi- 
NEss: Louis N. Robinson and Rolf Nugent, 
1935, 284 pp. Russell Sage Foundation, New 

York, or THe Famiry, $3.00. 


Social workers will fine in this book a brief 
history of lending to “people normally independ- 
ent and self-sustaining, who are compelled by emer- 
gencies to borrow, but who expect to meet their 
obligations in full by their own resources and in 
most cases do.” It is a résumé of the efforts made 
during the past twenty-five years to improve the 
social aspects of the business through regulation by 
legislative enactments. The authors use the find- 
ings of earlier studies to show the progress that 
has been made, and offer some suggestions which 
should help the business to adapt itself still better 
to the needs of those consumers who can use its 
services best. 

Those unfamiliar with the small loan business 
will find two chapters especially interesting. 
Chapter IX describes in terms of the economic and 
industrial levels of the borrowers the field in which 
small loan companies operate. Chapter X gives 
the set-up of a small loan office—its business ar- 
rangements, its staff, its methods of interviewing 
applicants, its procedures for investigating credit 
and making the loans, and its manner of collecting 
the loan repayments. 

While regulation is the subject of the volume the 
authors might have given a more comprehensive 
view of the place of lending in the field of credit 
for consumers had they brought together the many 
references they make to the social and economic 
factors that underlie the small loan business. It 


would also have been a help to the case worker 
dealing with a client who has a small loan, had 
the references to the personality problems inherent 
in the lender-borrower relationship been assembled 
and developed in another chapter. 
WALTER SCHAFER 
Connecticut Association of Personal 
Finance Companies 


HE Apo.escent Boy: Winifred V. Richmond, 
Ph.D. 1933, 233 pp., $2.50. Farrar & Rine- 
hart, N. Y., or THE Fatty. 

As in her companion book, The Adolescent Girl, 
Dr. Richmond again strikes a ten-spot in this 
volume. She has presented the problems of nor- 
mal and abnormal youth in a thoroughly readable 
manner, gives practical warnings and advice to 
parents and teachers, and also traces the history of 
adolescence through the ages, describing its cus- 
toms and the changes in the attitude of society 
toward it. The book is replete with personal ex- 
periences and case histories and is written popu- 
larly for the layman. If there be any who do not 
know of Dr. Richmond, let it be said that she is 
one of the best-known women psychologists in the 
country, on the staff of St. Elizabeth’s (Govern- 
ment) Hospital in Washington, and previously on 
the faculties of George Washington University 
Medical School and of the United States Navy 
Medical School. 

Although the author has given us a book of the 
conventional type which stresses heavily the “ hor- 
rible example” of abnormal behavior, yet she 
recognizes this and states frankly that this “is 
necessary to clarify our ideas of what is desirable 
and normal”; and it is with the normal boy, his 
“conflicts and escapes,” his school and social prob- 
lems, his problem of vocational choices, and how 
to get the most out of his leisure and recreations, 
that she is always most concerned. 

This is an excellent book for the perplexed 
parents of adolescent boys to read with seriousness 
and it is heartily recommended for this purpose. 

Georce K. Pratt, M.D. 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene 


N Intropuction to Sex Epucation: Winifred 
V. Richmond. 1934, 312 pp. Farrar & 
Rinehart, New York, or THE Famiry, $2.50. 


Here is a book that telescopes into three hundred 
brief pages most of the subjects covered by Have- 
lock Ellis in seven volumes, with a liberal admix- 
ture of Frazer, Westermarck, Jennings, and Freud. 
Such a thinning down of biology, anthropology, 
sociology, psychology, and psychiatry would seem 
to leave a weak mixture; Dr. Richmond’s mixture 
is not weak, it is elementary. 
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This book grew out of the lectures in social 
hygiene that Dr. Richmond has given over a period 
of ten years to nurses in training at Saint Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital. It can be used for any elementary 
training, as well as for normal school students and 
junior college students who wish to know the 
material for personal rather than applicational 
reasons. The way the material is presented arouses 
the interest in the larger social values of sex, puts 
the biological aspects in their proper perspective, 
and yet avoids in this process the very frequent 
tendency to moralize. 

It is rare to combine this comprehensiveness with 
accuracy and an appreciation of scientific implica- 
tions. Dr. Richmond has done it. 

GEoFFREY May 
Family Service Society of Richmond 


UTLINE or Town anp City PLANNING: 

O Thomas Adams. 1935, 368 pp. Russell 

Sage Foundation, or THe Famiry. $3.00. 
Foreword by Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


The author, associate professor of the School of 
City Planning at Harvard, as well as consultant to 
the Regional Planning Association of New York, 
special lecturer on city planning at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and formerly connected 
with English universities, has written this book 
(according to his own statement) for two audi- 
ences: citizens interested in civic improvement who 
desire some knowledge regarding basic principles 
in civic growth and the object, scope, and practical 
applications of city planning; and for students of 
city planning who intend to pursue one of its 
branches as a profession. 

The volume is based to a large extent on a 
course of lectures on city and town planning de- 
livered to students of the Department of Architec- 
ture of Massachusetts Institute of Technology over 
a period of eleven years and presents a vast amount 
of experience and information of international 
scope. A brief introductory description of the 
meaning and scope of city planning in relation to 
modern practice is followed in Part I by a broad 
outline of the character of early efforts in the 
planning of European cities down to the middle of 
the nineteenth century. Part II describes de- 
velopments in the United States and other countries 
since about 1830 and includes such recent features 
as the Tennessee Valley and the Subsistence Home- 
stead Programs. 

The wealth of detail, supplemented by more than 
a hundred illustrations and charts, may possibly 
prove somewhat confusing to the non-technical 
reader who desires general information and back- 
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ground material. Social workers will be delighted 
to find an approach to planning problems quite 
parallel to their own thinking and will sincerely 
appreciate Dr. Adams’ basic concept, “In its truest 
form the art of city planning is the art of creating 
the kind of environment needed to produce and 
maintain human values.” 

HertHA Kraus 

Division of Social Work, 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 


HE AppralsaL oF Pusric HEALTH ACTIVITIES 

In PitrspurGH, PENNSYLVANIA, 1930 AND 

1933: Marian H. Ewalt, Ira V. Hiscock. 
125 pp., 1935. Bureau of Social Research, Fed- 
eration of Social Agencies of Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny County, or THe Famiuty, $1.00. 


For those who wish to compare their health 
progress with that of an industrial center of 
700,000 people, for those wanting to learn how to 
make a comprehensive health study, as well as 
for those who need to have their interest and 
belief in such studies awakened, The Appraisal of 
Public Health Activities in Pittsburgh is highly 
recommended. 

Studies are not easy to make and the techniques 
involved are still in the experimental stages. This 
Pittsburgh study is a real contribution following 
as it does such generally accepted principles as 
(1) the use of a citizens’ committee; (2) joint 
sponsorship of the Federation of Social Agencies, 
the General Health Council, the Chamber of Com- 
merce Health Committee; (3) the co-operation of 
the Board of Directors of the Allegheny Medical 
Society ; (4) the heading up of the survey by tech- 
nically trained workers in the fields of health and 
social statistics; (5) presentation of factual data 
regarding both tax-supported and voluntary agen- 
cies in the total public health field and comparison 
of the volume of service with the yardsticks de- 
veloped through the Appraisal Form for City 
Health Work of the American Public Health 
Association; (6) and, finally, recommendations on 
the basis of facts discovered relating to future 
planning of community organization and services 
which should lead to greater understanding of the 
community health program on the part of the 
public. 

This whole study reveals the good fortune of 
Pittsburgh in having a Bureau of Social Research 
under the Federation of Social Agencies to give 
leadership and technical assistance in such a worth- 
while undertaking. 

Atma C. Haupt 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing 
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THROUGH THE AGES 


A FIFTY-PAGE collection of quotations 
expressing case work ideals—culled 
from writings 4500 B.C. to the present. . .. 
printed in black and gold on fine white paper. 
‘ For gifts to your friends and co- 
workers, volunteers and board members. 


Per copy, 25 cents Five copies, $1.00 


FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
130 EAST 22D STREET, NEW YORK,N. Y. 








MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK 


by 
HARRIETT M. BARTLETT 


METHODS of adjusting those situations 
and relationships which endanger health and 
hamper medical care. 
223 pages — $1.00 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF MEDICAL SOCIAL 
WorKERS, 
18 E. Division St., Chicago 


PENNSYLVANIA CHILDREN 
AND THE DEPRESSION 


by IsaBEL GorDON CARTER 


A study of what five years of depres- 
sion have meant to children in families 
on relief and children cared for away 
from their own homes. An answer to 
such questions as—Has foster care 
increased? What about child labor 
when able-bodied fathers are out of 
work? Is self support possible at six- 
teen years? What has been the effect 
of hard times upon child health? 


Price ~ Ten Cents Post Paid 


CHARITABLE TRUSTS 
by Ewan CLAGUE 
Price ~ $1.00 Post Paid 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL oF SocraAL Work 
(Affiliated with The University of Pennsyl- 


vania), Room 900, 311 South JUNIPER 
STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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A Graduate Professional School Offer- 


ing Courses Leading to the Degree of 
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CuRRENT PRACTICES IN INTAKE AND 
SERVICE IN FAMILY WELFARE 
ORGANIZATIONS 


A Study of the Experience of 
Eight Agencies in 1934-35 


HELEN LELAND WITMER AND 
STUDENTS 


Yearly subscription, $2.00 
Single copy, 75 cents 
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The social worker will find that 


CRITERIA FOR THE 
LIFE HISTORY 


by 
Joun DoLiarp 


brings order into the study of the 
individual life and improves the tech- 
nique of the case history. 


One of the publications of the 
Institute of Human Relations 


Purchase this book at your bookstore 
or order it directly from the YALE 
UnNIversity Press, New HaAveEN, 
CoNNECTICUT. 


Price $2.50 
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